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The series of Opening Editorials on VITAL TRUTHS FOR 
TODAY to begin with the issue of September 21 will deal with 
the following subjects: 


THE CHANGING WORLD. . THE CHURCH AND HUMAN PROG- 

THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN MODERN RESS. 

LIFE. 7. THE WINNING OF CHARACTER. 
WHAT DOES GOD DO? ' Se FOR A QUESTIONING 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS. 9. SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE LITERATURE OF RELIGION. 10. THE WORLD IDEA. 

The enthusiasm and generosity with which our readers are 
co-operating with us in the campaign to send the paper TEN 
WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS to those who do not now receive 
it is surprising even the always optimistic heart of the pub- 
lisher. From all parts of the land the lists of names are coming, 
in. Lists of church officers and Sunday-school workers seem 
to be the favorites. Here are 28 names from a California town. 
Here is a check for $5.00 from a Missouri layman accompany- 
ing a list of 50 names he asked his pastor to make up for him. 
Here are two men who propose to send a list of the non-sub- 
scribing preachers of their entire state if our office will make 
it up for them. 

These are just suggestions. We know every reader will 
wish to have a part in this campaign. Remember that Sept- 
ember 15 is the limit set for the receiving of names. The time 
is short. Read the announcement on page 2 and make up your 
list of names NOW! 
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Prohibition in New Zealand 


BY ALBERT J. SAUNDERS. 


\n interesting story comes down to us 
from old Roman days. Hamilear Barea, th 
Carthaginian general and the bitter hater of 
Rome, took his little son Hannibal one day 
into a famous temple, and there, pla ing a 
sword in his hand, and in the presence of his 
country’s gods, made him swear eternal en- 
mity against Rome their hated foe. Han- 
nibal never forgot that vow, as the history 
of the Carthaginian wars reveals. 

Some such vow has been registered 
against the liquor traffic in New Zealand, 
and by father and son for twenty-five years 
has the war waged. Year after year has 
seen.a gradual growth in prohibition senti- 
ment. Electorate after electorate has car 
ried a no-license vote, until in this year 
of grace 1911 it is fast becoming the general 
belief that we have reached the last days of 
liquor’s tyranny in New Zealand. 

Twenty-fifth Convention. 

During the month of June there convened 
in the city of Wellington the twenty-fifth 
convention of the New Zealand Alliande. 
There were present 140 properly qualified 
delegates from seventy-six electorates, rep- 
resenting the whole dominion. These dele- 
gates are earnest men who give their time, 
money, effort, for the abolition of a national 
eurse. And they mean business. 

The convention is an annual meeting. It 
has the right of way while in session. Every 
body is keenly interested in the pre ceed- 
ings—in sermon, in the daily press, on the 
car, in the business house—everywhere, the 
talk is prohibition In other words, there 
is here a prohibition consciousness which is 
delightfully arresting and persistent. All 
the sessions are living and interesting, while 
the public mass meetings are enthusiasti: 
and large. 

New Zealand Alliance. 

The instrument which is cutting so deeply 
into the heart of the liquor business in this 
Southland is the New Zealand Alliance. As 
an organization it is an almost perfectly 


worked out machine of efficiency. There are 
the regular officials with a strong central 
executive committec This body controls 
the movement and directs the organizers and 
lecturers But there are nine districts in 
the dominion. These also are organized and 
officered in a similar manner. Then for 
onvention representation the seventy-six 


electorates send two delegates each. and so 
the whole nation is reached and adequately 


represented 


The Allian own ind uses verv widely 

veral bright, newsy papers New Zealand 
hold< in grateful memory several prominent 
American prohibitionists who ive helped 
) recent campaigns Of these | mav met 


tion john CG. Woollev. who made a deen im 
ression on this country ar s to this day 


ivain and again quoted, and his pieture ma 


he seen on the office walls Our own John T. 
Brown did good work here six vears ago, 


vhile lest ver Doctor Henry missionary 


tirred t! | ple with his great addresses 
The latest evelopment s the women’s 

( sacl | i Tort Oo a . thre 

vomanhood of the southland and organize 
igainst strong drink inl is that not 


oht! Woman and her child have been the 
most outraged and victimized of all drink’s 
ves. Yes, and these New Zealand women 


an business. The W. C. T. U., true to 


tx principles, is foremost in this fight. The 
two chief lady lecturers in this campaign 
re Mrs. Ex-eouncillor Barton of the eity 


of Glasgow—a forceful speaker; and Miss 
Anderson Hughes Miss Hughes has become 


a word figure in the temperance cause. She 


arrived from Great Britain during the con- 








three-fifths majority. But on good author- 
ity it would seem that this coming election 
in November will be the last one when that 
advantage will be allowed. If that be sy, 
and though national prohibition should fail] 
at this e'ection, it must win in the very 
next campaign, for at last election n »-license 
carried on the dominion vote by the grand 


majority of 33,331. No wonder in the face 
, of these facts that the temperance people 


are so happy and say: “I feel like singing 
all the time.” You see, unless some very 
extraordinary things happens, in three vears 
at the outside national prohibition will 
carry in New Zealand. 
Prohibition Does Prohibit. 

Here are some interesting facts from Mas- 
terton—the last electorate to carry no- 
license in New Zealand: 





Last First 

Year Year 
Under Under 

“ License. No-license 

Rev. A. J. Saunders. Drunkenness 287 4] 

Vagrancy . 2 2 
vention, and is already at work. She is a Obscene language - 21 2 
fine story-teller, Let me repeat one: \ Theft 44 8 
man had a wife whom he loved dearly. But Indecent exposure 3 v 
she died. He was almost distracted. People Injury to property ) l 
became concerned about him. He had writ- Resisting police l2 
ten upon her tombstone the words: “The “a07 56 
oa ob 


light of my life has gone out.” Poor man! , = 
} : Note:—With regard to the figures for 


But, much to the astonishment of the town. : , 

, . drunkenness under no-license it was proved 

and popular disgust, in a very short time . . . 

, : ‘ in court that twenty-six of the arrested per- 

he married again. That was too much for : : 

: : : ait sons were drunk when they arrived in town 

the boys of the town. One dark night a ae ; 
from adjoining electorates. 

No-liceense has therefore almost ibol- 


ished crime and drunkenness in Masterton, 


party of them visited the cemetery, and next 
morning the passersby read just under the 


forme Stan: °! - érnnl = 
ae out he has struck another and business men acknowledge that no- 
license has made their district cleaner and 
An Interesting Comparison. more prosperous. 

The growth of no-license sentiment may Watchman, what of the night! Ah, it 
be seen at a glance from the following fig- has been wild and dark, but I see the clouds 
ures, rhese are the dominion pere-ntages are fleeing away. Look toward the East! 
for no-livense at loca! option polls: Do you see that dim light breaking! It is 
186 189.) 1M)2 15 1998 the herald of a new day—New Zealand’s 
7 82 $2.23 {8.88 51.27 93.45 new day of national prohibition. And as 


The “Trade” has still the advantage of a goes New Zealand so will go the world. 


Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


In order to introduce The Christian Century into new homes the pub- 
lishers propose to send the paper ten weeks for ten cents, 


Beginning With the Issue of September 21. 


Names for this offer must be sent in before September 15. These trial sub- 
scriptions will be positively discontinued at the expiration of the ten weeks 
unless ordered continued by the subscriber. 








We expect to gather a list of several thousand names for this period. One 
subscriber to whom the plan was explained declared that he had ten dollars 
to spend on that proposition and would send us the names of 100 persons 
whom he wishes to become acquainted with The Christian Century and its 
vital message. Others will send smaller lists; still others, perhaps, larger 
lists. This is 

Our Readers’ Own Campaign 


on behalf of their paper. Let every present subscriber think over the name? 
of the fellow-members of his church and his friends and make up a list. A 
good set of names would be your Sunday School teachers and officers and 
your board of elders and deacons. If your pastor is not now a reader be 
sure that he is not overlooked. We Believe Every Reader Will Send in at 
Least One Name. ’ 


BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR LIST 


Send it in at once. Use separate sheet or sheets of paper for your names. Put your own 
name at the top as the sender. Keep a duplicate copy of your list. Be sure to make addresses 
jain. Remittance must accompany all lists. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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Editorial 


The Astor Affair Turned to Use 

The Federal Council, the central body in which practically all 
Protestant bodies in the United States are joined for social and 
other work, takes up the question of a uniform divorce law, men- 
tioning the forthcoming Astor-Force wedding as its reason for so 
ving. One of the primary objects of the Federation was to de- 
crease if pr ssible the national scandal of divorce, and in view of 
developments, the Council proclaims again its standards, These 
| Ke pre-eminently the duty of the church to guard and 
preserve the integrity and purity of the family. 
» The lowered sense of the san:tity of marriaze and the ccnse- 
quent prevalence of divorce is a threatening danger to the integrity 
of family life. 

“3. It is the duty of the church to insistently proclaim the in- 
violability and sacredness of the marriage tie. 

“4. The church must more conscientiously enforce the Scrip- 
tural norm, regarding the remarrying of divorced persons.” 

fhe Council announces its intention to do all it can to: secure 
common divorce and remarriage laws, whether through national 
legislation or by the states. It is calling on ministers and laymen 


for codperation. 


Baptists Helping Foot Binding Reform 
Rev. Dr. F. P. Haggard of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the work of which extends into several provinces of 
China, reports that the campaign for feet of natural size is well 
ler way among Chinese women even of the better classes. 
Anti-foot binding societies have done much to change public opinion, 
nd the imperial government has added its influence for the reform, 
\t Hanyang in Central China, where there is a Baptist mission, 
some Chinese women continued to bandage their feet during the past 
few months, in spite of appeals against the custom. Recently wives 
two missionaries, one American the other Chinese, called a meet- 


ing and before those who assembled began Renee upon the feet 


f twelve wome ho signified their willingness for the reform. One 
ting as model, the other as demonstrator, those whet were shown 
to enlarge the shrunken feet, filling up spaces with wool, and 
evabling the women to stand alone. 

us significant of the new order of things that women consented 

ty wear the larger and broader shoe, A week later the twelve women 
ae looking heppy and contented, strutting up and down 

( t » t s| that they could walk nearly as well as 
ic mer lhe Rev. Dr. Haggard reports, from information 

om his Seciety’s workers in China, that the number of 

e) special yvoung women, who are ready to join in the re 


A Clarion Call to the Churches 
ih Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton Seminary, forme 
Brie Presbyterian Church, New York, General Assembly 


tor and poet and author, calls out to the Churches of Amer- 


pon the so-called peace treaties. He appeals to organ- 

us everywhere, Protestant and Catho'ic, small as well as 

~. lo acopt strong resolutions, and to send them to President Taft 
‘ 'o the United States Senate. The well-known leader says: 

the treaties pending in the Senate between the United States 


‘reat Dritain, and the United States and France represent in 
form, and on a vast scale, the idea for which all the 
‘ es, Catholic and Protestant, claim to stand—the idea of a 
peace, founded in righteousness and equity; the recognition 

zit as above might; the appeal to t!e moral order as the 
rearest expression of the will of God. The interest of the Churches 


in the confirmation and success of these treaties ought to be intense, 











practical, and efficient. The Christian sentiment of the United 
States is really on trial in this matter. If the Churches are silent 
now, if they do not make their influence felt in favor of arbitration, 
they will condemn themselves, and the word will rightly say that 
modern Christianity is too indolent or too impotent to count for 
much in modern life.” 

Giving voice to his own convictions the Rev, Dr. Van Dyke says: 

“The attitude of the Christian Churches of America in this ques- 
tion should not be left open to any doubt. It should be known 
to all men, and especially to our legislators, that the Church, how- 
ever divided on other points, is now united for the peace of the 
world, and desires to see the disputes and differences of nations 
settled by appeal, not to war with the b'oody sword, but to Justice 
with the even seales. She sees in these treaties the only practicable 
path to this end, and therefore would regard their rejection or 
mutilation as a great calamity. 

“If the Church feels them, and I believe she does, her opportunity 
has come.” 

Without an exception, as is believed, legislative bodies of all 
Churches, meeting since these peace treaties were before the public, 
adopted strong resolutions in their favor. Thousands of smaller 
meetings have done the same. It is again announced that imme- 
diately the vacation season has ended there will be common action, 
putting on record expressions of all, and the official transmission 
of these expressions to the political authorities. Christian leaders 
are writing from their vacation retreats that with eagerness they 
will take up the propaganda, and make it clear where Christian 
people stand. The expressions come quite as generally from Cath- 
olics as from Protestants. 


Forty New Summer Conferences This Season 

Reports from Summer Conferences, Pib!e, Missionary, Catholis and 
Protestant, are to the effect that attendance has just about equalled 
last year, with growths in a few directions, but that people who 
have attended have had rather more money to give than in some 
vears recently, and Lave been much more williny to pledge personal 
work than formerly. This latter readiness is, however, almost 
wholly on the part of women, there being little change reported 
from the men. 

Social service has been given unusual prominence in Summer Con- 
ference programs this year, and in a few instances conferences 
wholly given up to that subject have been held. Northfield. the 
well-known Conference established by the elder Moody and success- 
fully kept alive by his son and nephew, has had the most success- 
ful vear in its history, those when Dwight L. Moody himself was 
alive not excepted. Two new buildings are under construction, one 

Mt. Hermon and one for the Seminary—that is, one for boys 
and one for girls—-and attendance at all conferences save one has 
broken all reeords, 

At Silver Bay numbers in the missionary conferences have just 
eld their own, some having fallen behind previous years. Reports 
are to the effect that delegations from religious bodies have been 


larger, and the conferences more general V representative therefore, 


At Chautauqua, the parent ore in western New York, few of the 
mous speakers have disappointed, and ore of the most success- 
ful seasons ever held in just closing, Phe Catholic Summer S« hgol 


on Lake Champ‘ain has enjoved th largest numbers at its classes 
ond in its recreations of any year since its founding. 

\ very great number of new and small Summer conferences have 
sprung up. These have been arranged in behalf of missions, social 
service, and Sunday-school work, but some of the new ones have 
been started to foster and further the interests of organizations. 
Clergy, laymen, women, even young girls, have attempted small 
Summer meetings, usually with success. Lake properties west and 
east are advancing in values because of the new demand. Fully 


forty new centers are the record for the year 1911. 
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Social Survey 


The Last Hours of the Special Session 


its violent struggles with the tariff and other ques- 

















Fatigued by 


tions, and disheartened by the determined opposition of the Pres- 
ent, congress, according to agreement, adjourned the spec ial session 
it 2 o clock on Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 22. The last hours of the ses- 


matters of legislation were 
President Taft. The 
This measure provided 
in the tariff 


used 


ones, 


one of which re 


sion were busy [wo important 


eived the signature of 


was known as the cotton bill. 


first of these 


for a reduction not on'y in the cotton tariff itself, but 
on machinery used in cotton manufacture and on chemicals 


in the process. The amendments providing for these latter reduc- 


tions greatly complicate the measure and make it unintelligible to 
the layman and provide a strong center of attack by the President 
itself, the bill 


be greater than 70 per cent 


in his message. Relative to the duty on cotton 
tariff should 


In vetoing the measure the President 


provided that no cotton 


» existing tariff. charges, 
wool veto message, that the revision was made without a 
The 
enough 


as in the 


sufficient regard to real needs. framers of the measure, he 


charges, did not investigate far to determine the effect the 


changes in the chemical schedule would have on other 


industries than Taft is 
that other industries would be greatly injured by the enforcement 


proposed 
cotton manufacture. President convinced 
of the chemical reductions, even if it were proved that the bill would 
regard the rest 
tariff is again 
that the 
The aim 


otherwise be unobjectionable, and he does not so 
] 


of the bill. The principle of scientific revision of 


veto message and congress is reminded 


endorsed in the 
tariff board will be ready to report at the next session 


of the chief executive is summed up thus: “The important thing 
s to get our tariff legislation out of the slough of guess work and 
log-rolling and ex parte statements of interested persons and to 
establish that legislation on the basis of tested and determined 
facets, to which shall be applied, fairly and openly, whatever tariff 


The 


important measure adopted was the statehood bill for New 


principle the people of the country shall choose to adopt.” 


othe 


Mexico and Arizona. This bill passed both houses once and was 


vetoed because of a provision providing for a popular election on 
the question of the recall of judges. By a joint resolution of the 
two houses that clause was stricken from the measure. Then it 

is again sent up to President Taft and was given his official 
ipproval. Thus the last of the territories within our main con- 


tinental boundaries is to be crowned with the statehood for which 


s been clamoring for many years. 


Continued Unrest in British Isles 


England’s industrial troubles were more deeply seated than at 
redited. rumbled 


and the 


lirst « Dissatisfaction among the working classes 
ominously for some time before the final « ruption took place, 


loudly heralded settlement, while it apparently marked the climax of 
The feeling of 
will 


According to 


the situation, did not abruptly end the disturbance. 
uneasiness is still prevalent and it is not impossible that it 
that 


was reached, strikers vere to return to work 


break out anew with even greater fury before. 


which 
Most of the 
though in 


the agreement 
immediately. observe 


that 


employers made an effort to 


instances it was a few days before 


The 


municipal authorities in Liverpool, however, pursued a questionable 


pact, many 


rrangements could be made to put all strikers at work again. 


policy. In that city 250 tramway employ¢s went out on a sympa- 
thetic strike with the railway strikers, and their places were filled 
by other men. When the recent agreement was concluded. the 


1uthorities decided that under the circumstances it was 
for them to take the old men back and discharge 
their Immediately the Amalgamated Societies of Railway 
Workers reciprocated courtesies by enlisting their cause. The ulti- 


matum was sent to Premier Asquith that unless the 250 men were 


Liverpool 
not necessary 


new men. 


it once taken in by the Liverpoo! authorities in accordance with 
this liberal interpretation of the agreement, a general strike again 
called, 
than was the late one. Meanwhile the general unrest struck another 
tangent in Wales. The Welsh 
people had worked themselves during the strike, did not readily 
Instead it anti-Semitic demon- 


Many of the civilized continental countries have experi- 


would be which would be more disastrous to the country 


feverish excitement to which the 


dissipate metamorphosed into an 
stration. 
enced repeated anti-Jewish uprisings in modern times, but it has 
been the proud boast of England that her fair reputation had never 


been besmirched by such a disgraceful procedure. The riot act was 


read and strong measures taken to prevent the movement from 
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spreading, but, in spite of these precautions, it has broken out in 
Scores of Jewish shops have been raided and 
demolished, and the lives of the Jews themselves endangered. Much 
of this is the work of hoodlums, but many people who consider 
themselves eminently respectable joined the mobs, and it is charged 


numerous cities. 


that in one place people coming out of church at the close of the 
service lent the encouragement of their voices and presence at such 
unseemly demonstrations, Troops have been rushed to all points 
where violence has taken place, and will be stationed throughout 


the province until the excitement has subsided. 


A Retrospection 

Altogether the special session has been an important one, and 
not unexpectedly it has Much time 
wasted in controverting the tariff question, and if any benefit accrued 
All parties were alive to re- 
ceive whatever benefit was to be had in that respect. It is charged, 
some truth, that financial equilibrium has been disturbed to 


been long drawn out. was 


from this it is merely political capital. 


with 
some extent, due to the uncertainty caused by the efforts toward 
tariff revision. Probably this uncertainty will not be entirely dis- 
sipated until the matter has been taken up and finally settled in 
the regular session which meets this fall. The paramount legisla- 
tion of the session was, of course, the Canadian Reciprocity measure 
To pass that measure, congress was called in extraordinary session, 
and it was the expressed desire of Mr. Taft that other matters be 
left until the regular session. Later he did urge action to mitigate 
the evil of false-claim labels on patent medicines, but none was 
taken. Representation in congress was reapportio&ted according to 
the new census and the membership increased from 391 members 
to 433 members, exclusive of the representatives from the two 


new states, Arizona and New Mexico. A campaign expense law 
was also passed providing stringent rule for publication of 


candidates before elec- 
direct 


begun to feel 


campaign expenses of g congressional 
The constitutional 
was lost after its 
success. The question will probably be taken up 
with his 


amendment for election of 


tions. 


senators promoters had 


certain of its 
again in the regular session. In accordance warning, 
President Taft vetoed all tariff legislation except the reciprocity 
measure, thus effectively preventing the adoption of any tariff 
Toward the close of the session the negotiations with 
treaties 


measures. 


France were concluded and the arbitration 


Special messages were immediately sent to the senate 
Little hope was enter- 


England and 
were signed. 
urging ratification of each of these treaties. 
tained that any action would be taken until the regular session, and 
sufficient opposition mustered to bear out this fear. If the next 
session of congress wishes to immortalize itself, it may do so by 
giving its approval to the principle of international] arbitration 


embodied in those treaties. 


Admiral Count Togo in America 

One of the greater events of a decade in the social-dip!omatic 
life in this country was the visit of Admiral Count Togo, Japan’s 
illustrious hero of the Japanese-Russian War. Admiral Togo was 
delegated to England to represent the Island Kingdom at the Britis. 
coronation festivities. Then, in fulfilment of an almost life-long de- 
sire, he arranged to visit this country, and was received as the invited 
guest of the nation. His reception was only less cordia] than 
was his reception upon his return home to Japan after his prowess 


had wrested victory from Russia. Everywhere he was greeted by 
cheering throngs. He found himself the center of diplomatic 
deference. But never éor one instant did the modest, reticent 


guest lose his complacence, though he was feasted upon strange 
foods, besieged by a small army of reporters and everywhere 
faced batteries of kodaks. He chose points of interest to visit, 
including among them, the home and tomb of our honored first 
President. There is no international significance in his visit to 
this country, yet it has shown that a strong bond of friendship 
joins the two countries, a bond which never can be easily broken. 








Across New Jersey for sixty miles between Camden and Atlantic 
City is a steel rod that kills whatever touches it. It is the exposed 
third rail of the Pennsylvania railroad. Within the past few weeks, 
seven persons have been killed by this rail, nearly all of them 
children. At the last session of the New Jersey state legislature ~ 
effort was made to secure a law requiring the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to cover and protect the rail, but the bill was killed 


The railroad claims that the right of way 


by the railroad lobby. 
. ath 


is private property and that hence it is not responsible for the de 
of these people. It is time that the state brought this big railroad 


to time. 
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Presbyterian 
The Mi-sion of the Church. 


fhe Young Men’s Christian Associations have for many years been 


teaching the gospel of physical, mental, and spiritual health. It 
now seems that the churches are to give a new emphasis to this 
sume gospel. The church should be interested in everything that 
helps the world forward. This ideal is thus stated by Charles 
Stelzle 


If there is a child in the heart of Africa that is suffering un- 
ustly, the church must demand justice in its behalf. So long as 
single America is not getting a square deal, the church 
cannot be mission of the church is world-wide but 
do not let us forget that it has a mission to the helpless victim who 
is close at hand. Neither can we forget that the mission of the 
church is in the interest of the whole man—physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual. Somehow, it is driven home upon us that men have 
bodies as well as souls. We may theorize about this as we please, 
but the working-man is tremendously concerned about how he is go- 
ing to care for himself and his family in the here and now. There- 
fore, we need to emphasize the fact that the mission of the church 
in the interest of the whole man today. We must be more 
concerned about the people who are living in Chicago, in Pittsburg, 
in Washington today than about those interesting people who lived 
, thousand years ago. If we are determined to preach a social 


woman in 
satisfied. The 


must be 


Tour 
gospel, it will be very much easier to get the facts concerning the 
Chicagoites, for instance, than it is to secure them with reference 
to the Amelekites, and the Chicagoites need our preaching very 
much more, because the Amelekites a long time have been dead. 


A Rearrangement of Values. 
“New duties.” It 


ments of faith and duty are required to meet new 


state- 
The 


creeds of other generations need revision before they can serve the 


that 
conditions. 


occasions teach new follows new 


The statements made by men whose object was to combat 
Catholic Chureh or 


present. 


the erroneous opinions of the Roman of some 
Protestant 


social ent 


body are not sufficient in an age of missionary and 


‘rprise. They have not enough of the gospel of Christ in 


I 
them. ‘The Presbyterian Advance believes that the questions dis- 


ministers and other church leaders are too often unim- 


issed by 
portant and not vitally connected with religion. Here is the opinion 
of the Advance: 

One of the greatest needs of the whole Christian world today is 
that “re-arrangement of values” to which our contemporary refers, 
such rearrangement as will compel us to place the emphasis on 
those things which are “just Christian” and to recognize in all of 
ur thinking and acting the triviality, the insignificance of all other 
things when compared with the essential meaning and message of the 
Christian faith. No experienced observer has failed to note that 
there are multitudes of professing Christians who place the emphasis 


not on the things which are “just Christian,” but on the things 


hic ire just human, the things which express human—and un- 
Christian—pride and preference and prejudice. Whatever may be 
the view of intelligent leaders, there is no doubt of the fact that, 


in this section of the country at least, the average Christian thinks 
i, discusses, is concerned with, the things which are not essentially 
Christian but which express the peculiar views of some body oi 
prof Christians. Here is the essential thing: That a man 
that the Christ spirit shall prompt him in word 
and thought and deed, that he exemplify in his daily conduct the 
Christ character; yet how often do you hear groups of Christian 
people discussing the question of the right Christian spirit or the 
right Cl conduct at all times or under peculiar circum- 


essed 


“in Christ,” 


Christian 
stances? Honest, now, is it not much more common to hear such 
groups discussing the correct form of baptism, of the proper mode 
music or choir or what kind of musie or choir 
should be used in the church—or such psychological questions as 
hether one must know when he is converted, whether one can be 
a Christian from childhood, faith precedes regeneration, or some- 
thing of that sort? Judging from what we hear, which group of 
questions would seem to be of the greatest importance ? It may not 
be altogether true that we can judge of one’s appreciation of values 
v the subjects which he discusses, for some subjects and experiences 
are so sacred that they may not be discussed except among confi- 
dential friends; nevertheless, we fear that among average Chris- 
tians too much attention is given to little, superficial questions and 
not enough to the things which are “just Christian.” 


or wt rship whethe1 


The Open Air Service. 
“Brethren, this is not a 


, 


stew pan, this is a church,” remarked 


& minister who wished to remind the ushers that there was need 
of more air and less heat. A church on a summer evening is apt 
to be the most uncomfortable place to be found. The loyal disciples 


of the Lord goes to the evening service with about as much enthu- 
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siasm as he would have if he were on his way to the dentist to have 


a tooth extracted. In valid reason for 


having the Sunday evening service indoors in hot weather. On 


many towns there is no 


the increasing popularity of the out-door service the Presbyterian 
Banner says: 


Open Air Church Services. 

The open-air evening service idea that has been introduced by 
some of the suburban churches during the heated term has been 
growing with the years and gaining greater recognition. The best 
places, however, for the perfect, ideal open-air services are in the 
country, on the broad green lawn of some old estate, on the farm 
or in the orchard or woods, which were God’s first temples. The 
country church, that is usually slow to take up new ideas, has 
fallen in with this popular movement and it will not be long before 
every progressive working rural church will see to it that instead of 
the summer months being lost to active church work they will be 
counted the best season of all the year for building up membership 
and keeping alive the religious spirit. Some time since, in one of 
our country churches, which had only morning preaching because 
of its isolated membership, the idea of holding open-air evening 
services was taken up by a few neighbors living eight miles from 
the church proper. The attendance has grown from a dozen to 
more than eighty. This same church has now three neighborhood 
evening services, with an aggregate attendance that far 
that of the regular services at the church. In this instance the 
meetings did not end with the summer months, but have been con- 
tinued during the winter. Their success is not surprising, as they 
bring an evening of song, prayer and personal religious experience 
to the very door of many country people who heretofore have been 
compelled to travel great distances on dusty roads in summer and 
cold and muddy ones in the winter, to enjoy a little season of 
devotion away from the cares of the week. Other country churches 
might well follow this example. 


exceeds 


Unitarian 
War Scares and Appropriations for Battleships. 

The motives of men who warn us against the designs of foreign 
powers are not always above suspicion. It is worth while to inquire 
what prompts an ex-officer of the navy to go about and lecture to 
Chautauqua audiences on the intention of Japan to make war 
against the United States. The money powers, it is said, have no 
desire for war, but they like to have governments build great navies, 
for there is great profit in ship building. The way the war scare 


is worked up is thus described by the Christian Re gister: 


There is a singular co-ordination between the recurrence of war- 
and the demand for more vessels of war. When popular 
interest in the increase of the navy flags, when the immense war 
debts of the nation begin to alarm the tax-payers, when legislators 
become aware of the fact that even Germany does not pay so much 
for all her warlike preparations as we do for wars past and wars 
to be anticipated, then suddenly breaks the appalling ery: “We 
are helpless and defenseless among the nations; and Japan is hungry 
for the spoils of the Pacific Coast. Build more warships immedi- 
ately, lest we perish ingloriously.” The voted, the war- 
subsides. There are a few honest but hot-headed patriots 
who are always ready to cry against Japan. Wily and prudent 
speculators in war material know this, and, keeping in the back- 
ground themselves, they touch the button and let these agitators do 
the rest. 


seares 


vessels 


scare 


Who Opposes the Arbitration Treaties? 


The arbitration treaties whose ratification ) 


President Taft is seek- 
ing meet the hearty approval of the editors of religious journals. 
that 


doubt is ex- 


The doubters among these editors are few. There is a doubt 
oppose This 


pressed in the following paragraph from the Christian Register: 


senators who ratification are sincere. 


Let us suppose, to be charitable, that the men who are behind the 
movement to obstruct the ratification of the treaties with Great 
Britain and France are pure-minded patriots, seeking nothing but 
the welfare of their beloved country; but what do they hope to gain 
by their policy of obstruction ? They may be intent only upon the 
maintenance of the national honor and integrity, but nobody credits 
them with wisdom, and many doubt their honesty. There are many 
millions of dollars invested in the building of warships; there are 
many more millions invested in the manufacture of the implements 
of warfare and the materials used for the destruction of ships, ports, 
and property on sea and land. Does any perspicacious voter sup- 
pose that the various industrious connected with these money- 
making enterprises have no representatives in the lobby of the 
Senate or at the right hand of the men who are back of the recal- 
citrants in the Senate? Whatever the facts may be, the treaties of 
peace represent the greatest achievement of the last thousand years, 
and in the interest of civilization they must prevail. 


—Death was the only undefeated general of the ages, until the 
Before that Paul’s question, “Grave! Where is thy 
Paul asked it no voice has 


resurrection. 


had not been asked. Since 


victory ?” 


framed an answer. 
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The Bearing of Jesus Under Hostile Criticism 


Hostile criticism may be accepted as a means of discipline or 


moved 


it may be the occasion for the display of folly. One man is 

his eritie to examine with greater care the work he has done and 
to make necessary corrections, His attention is called to any un 
holy desire he may have had to exalt himself by humiliating anothet 
and with chastened spirit he goes on his way, rejoicing in the bet 
ter understanding of life that has come to him. Another man re- 
sents criticism. He will go to any length to pay back in kind the 
one W finds fault with him. The result is that his mind is taken 
from his proper tasks, his peace is destroyed, and failure is his 
portion 

Jesus put to confusion his enemies by compelling them to face 
the facts. They were living in a world of fiction and they were 
ighly displeased with him because he did not approve their way 


of living. By comparing themselves with themselves and measuring 


themselves by themselves t ey had acquired a good opinion of their 


ability and loyalty. Jesus brought them face to face with facts 
which they had been ignoring. They were confused and helpless 
before these new facts They were wise when traditional rules and 


regulations were under discussion; they were fools when knowledge 


of the human heart was needed. They knew much about forms and 


ceremonies; they were ignorant of the mercy of God. 

rhe replies which Jesus made to his critics always illustrated and 
the truth he The 
misunderstandings of his enemies and their perversity gave him an 
had He sat at 
The were scandalized, 


They did not conceal their opinion that he was going 


enforced fundamental was giving to the world. 


opportunity to enlighten those who ears to hear. 


table with publicans and outcasts. Pharisees 
beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Their complaints drew from Jesus the response 
that they were playing with religion, that they were familiar with the 
externals of worship but were unacquainted with the mind of God. 
He gave them to understand that a system of religion which shut 
the door of hope on a large part of humanity was not from the God 
called Father. 


criticism of 


whom he 
The 


Jesus an 


truth 


those 


after 


crookedness of 


veiled pretended seekers gave to 


the 


received 


occasion to expose who sought 


They what was due to them. Jesus al- 


lowed no hypocrite to ply him with questions and go away without 
rebuke. 


ex posing 


to entangle him. 


One of the sacred duties of Christian teachers is that of 
must be 


simulated goodness, The hypocrite’s criticism 


answered. It is sometimes difficult to know how to answer it most 
effectively. It must be made plain to all that the church of Jesus 
Christ is not a refuge for men who wear religion as a cloak to con- 
ceal their wolfish disposition and aims. It is also the solemn duty 
of Christian teachers to ridicule the pretensions of that nearest of 
the 


consider him religious or philanthropic. 


the hypocrites fellow who says he does not ask any one to 


If Jesus encountered any 
But 
with a 


we need 


crook of 


such, the report of what he said has not come to us. 


doubt as to how he would have dealt 


not be in 
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this sort. He would not have been less severe with one who b vasted 


of his meanness in order to be esteemed good than he was with 


those who thought all virtue was illustrated in their conduct. 


‘ihe blindness of the popular leaders to the signs of the times 
did not escape the notice of Jesus. They were discovering this 
technical error in his teaching and that omission in his conduet. 
Nothing he said or did was satisfactory to them. The basis of 


their objections to him was revealed when Jesus announced that 
they had not the discernment necessary to leadership. They were 
living in the past. 7 hey were unaware of what God was doing right 


had to be 


sort, 


criticism ignored. It is im- 


this 


before them. Hence their 
for their is no common 


You 


about 


pe ssible to reason with men of 
cround for them and the prophet of God. 
blind deaf 
blind paint- 


ing and of music, it is necessary to state, for the benefit of the un- 


cannot argue with 


men about color or with men tones. But when 


men and deaf men assume the character of teachers of 


instructed, that these teachers are not competent. The great answer 


cf Jesus to his critics was himself. That self he displayed in words 


of wisdom and grace. The poor found in him a friend. The sick 
were healed. The sinful were restored to self-respect, and the hearts 
of the mourners were comforted. No hostile criticism could shut 
the eves of the world from the meaning of a life spent in doing 
good. [Midweek Service, Sept. 13. Mark 3:20-35; Matt. 12:38-45: 
9:10-17; 15:1-14; 16:1-4; 21:23-46; Luke 4:24-30.] a. J. 








Interpretations 

















Sunsets and a Church Dedication 


Pentwater, where an increasing number of Disciples foregather to 
their summer vacations, is a quiet, slumberous town of a thousand 
Lake Michigan's east- 


people. It nestles back of the sand dunes of 


and the sawmill 


shore. 


erm Once it was not slumberous. The axe 
gave it sweet music and large financial returns. But its glory de- 
parted. The primeval forests soon fell, the axe swung not, and 


the saw mill each year takes on a little sorrier and more decayed 


appearance, The city ealls the young of this town as it calls those 


of a thousand others. A canning factory is the first herald of the 


1 


day after the town’s long transition. The departed glory has in a 


way driven out imagination and creation. The memory of the 
logging days calls up the deepest emotions the town has known. 
In those remunerative times the United States connected Lake 


Michigan with Lake Pentwater and thus gave this village a splen- 


did harbor. Now its ships bring a little lumber in, once in a while, 


but take none out. Here and there one sees a magnificent 
pine that escaped the ruthless slaughter of the woodsman. 


And there are some majestic white oaks, proud and straight ana 
fearless they stand, for there is no mill to saw them into boards. 
Their enemies have departed or decayed beside the sea. One can 
almost feel that the spirit of the fallen trees still broods over the 
land. There are no glad birds that carol songs of cheer. Hundreds 
of years were the mighty trees growing; in a decade or two they 
Not even will their children take their place, 
The 


boats now entering the harbor take away berries and fruit and 


passed away forever. 


for man today cannot wait; he must reap soon after he sows. 


The country has 
One 


vegetables. But these are yet in their infancy. 
not yet fully awakened fygm its grief over the fallen pines. 
long-time resident of the town remarked to some of us this summer, 
“ihe only thing we have too much of in this town is time.” 

Her streets are 
Then 


surrounding and forming natural parks are “second growth” pines 


Nature has been lavish in her gifts to Pentwater. 
lined with the most beautiful of shade trees, the hard maple. 


besprinkled with a liberal portion of poplars, locusts, birch, maples 
and oaks. Pentwater itself is mostly on Pentwater Lake, a pictur- 
esque body where the boating is always good, and where the fish, 
much to the regret of our fishing ministry, bite best on Sundays 
There are sand dunes, little mountains they are, that skirt Lake 
Michigan and from which one gets revealing views of God’s magnif- 
icence in which farm and lake and town and.forest and sky speak 
tu the inner eye that can see. 

The crown and chief glory of nature to the cottagers who sit on 
their porches at the children’s hour is the sunsets. Have you ever 
No? Know then it is worth a 


Have you seen a hundred sunsets over the lake? 


seen a sunset over Lake Michigan? 
trip to Europe. 
Then you know the hundred and first will likely be different from 


every other and perhaps the most awesome of all. It was so with 
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mv las [wo of us were together on the boat steaming away. Vaca- 
ti is over. We would not return for another year. Ah! a 
veal js it not of a day we know nothing?—A year! We felt the 
sad emotion of the thought. We waved good bye for a long time 
an n turned to that thought, a vear! We wished to speak to no 
one. I wonder if life would be happier if there were no farewells— 
if things did not end. Perhaps so, but not so rich, T fancy. I had 
look the west when we first entered the big lake but the 
sky was overcast with cold, dark gray clouds. The sun was hidden. 
The ery waves beat high. The cottages of our friends were 

oe r, ks in the distance. The laughter and cries of our 
child \ far over the restless waves. Dark, cold, rough, lone- 
so r! ‘Ihe spirit of the heartless sea was upon us. And 
then I beh nd lo! the heavens were filled with the indescribable 
elo e setting sun—I forgot myself and worshiped the al- 

The Pentwater Meeting House. 

mighty timeless One. In the center of the panorama of light and 
cloud there was a golden city of wonderful temples, ornamented 
with crystals of sparkling radiance, Stretching far on either side 
were clouds of differentiating glory. These changed speedily, but 
the golden city of holy temples remained. It seemed as if the 
flanking clouds might be ships laden with saints pouring their 
hosts into the New Jerusalem. And the succeeding ships were not 


less glorious though different. Night came but that city with its 
wonderful fields of splendor abides—and will abide—during the 
year! Yes, till the day dawns and all shadows flee. 

I started to write about the dedication of the Pentwater church, 
which oceurred on Aug. 20. 

Pentwater people, as we all do, need Christian organization—our 
lcok is too much to the past. Nor do mountains, and seas, and 
forests lead the soul to its highest. All the good things of life 
may be missed unless we give them a Christian interpretation. 
Scenery does not convert sinners. Without the Christian setting 
it may lead only to deeper sin. Sensualism and summer resorts are 
not always strangers to each other. 

Therefore we, the Disciples of Christ, dedicated a church in Pent- 
water. A church deals with people. A child is greater than a 
mountain. A woman is more fascinating than the sea. We try to 
get away from folks during our vacation, The church lives by and 
with the plodders of earth. The sunset was glorious; but it does 
not stir the people of God as do the sacrifices of his servants. 

C. C. Morrison preached the morning dedicatory sermon, He led 
us to see the spiritual origin of the church. It came out of the 
God-ward ery of man. It is rooted in the needs of the sons of God. 
Wherever we find an aspiring soul there we find the church in its 
rudiments. In application of this principle he exhorted the modern 
church to seek close communion with God, to be an outstretching and 
ain ingathering church, and to adhere to its ministry of fellowship 
among its own members. We were all helped in soul. The Spirit 
of the God of the seas and sunsets, and most of all of Christ spoke 
to us through Bro. Morrison and Bro. Garrison. The latter, very 
leelingly but briefly, read a dedicatory word and then committed 
the edifice to God in prayer. 

Nine hundred dollars was asked for, and I believe about $1,200 
Was given. Brother Morrison assisted by O. F. Jordan received 
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the oTerings of the people. 


The church, rededicated, was once owned by the Congregationalists, 
but in recent years has been in possession of a lodge. The Congre- 
gationalists have not had a society in the town for several years. 
‘Ihe pecple are most happy in thus coming to own their own house. 

The pastor, W. F. Schrontz, who has been with the faithful band 
for some six years has been most sacrificing. He earns his living 
as head bookkeeper of the canning factory. He donates his services 
to the church. He has the good will of the entire town. 

In the evening a fellowship service was held at which the follow- 
ing spoke briefly: E. S. Ames, O. F. Jordan, Rev. Mr. Yargen of the 
Baptist Church; Dr. Hawley, pastor of Unity Church, Chicago; Rev. 
Mr. Daniel, a Wisconsin Congregational pastor; J. C. Todd, A. T. 
Campbell, C. C. Morrison, J. H. Garrison. 

Next summer it is expected a summer assembly of Disciples will 
be held during the latter part of August. A committee of arrange- 


ments has been appointed, 








Monday Moods 


My Friend the Cardinal 


Yes, mv friend the cardinal, not ecclesiastically but ornitho- 

















logically. I have seen but one cardinal of the first sort in my life 
and that was at Rome last year when I beheld the great Ram- 
polla at mass in St. Peters. But with the other kind of cardinal 
i have had numerous acquaintances and at least one friend. 

To begin with, my friend the cardinal is shy almost to the point 
of diffidence. He never comes nearer to the farmhouse than the 
garden or orchard. But it was not always thus. For four years, 
1 think it was, a pair of these beauties used to nest in a mass 
of Ampelopsio vines directly in front of the dining-room window. 
This I should imagine was unusual. I have never known another 
such ease nor do I recall reading in bird lore of the cardinal 
building his house so close to that of his big-brother man. But 
this pair did. After bringing up several families of pretty young- 
sters in that bower the brilliant-plumaged parents abruptly aban- 
coned the bush. For sometime J wondered why—but I wonder no 
longer. I have discovered, I think, the reason for the breaking up 
of that home. I can put it in a single short but ominous word. 
Cats! O these much-petted and beribboned enemies of the bird 
nest! When one begins to be a bird lover he must perforce become a 
cat hater, or if this be too cruelly worded for some feminine soul. 
a cat disliker. It is no easier to love birds and cats at the same 
time than it is to serve God and Mammon simultaneously, I have 
speculated not a little how it happens that so many tender hearted 
women who would not needlessly tread upon a worm could lavish 
love upon a cat when as a matter of fact scarcely a Tom or Tabby 
lives that will not murder ruthlessly and ih coldest blood a baby 
bird, even a baby cardinal, if opportunity is giverr. 

Speaking of cats, my spirits which have so often drooped be- 
cause of the cat tribe’s love for birdies (as a toothsome dainty) 
have revived since certain scientific gentlemen have announced their 
discovery that the cat’s whiskers are the abiding place of millions 
of germs. Perhaps the wide publication of this discovery will make 
Pussy less popular. If so, more sweet bird-song will ravish our ears 
than ever and many a tastefully constructed nest will house the 
hungry brood till fly-away time comes. So mote it be! 

Yes, I think it was because of the cats that my friend and his 
wife abandoned the nest near the house. And I found it out on 
this wise. Yesterday I heard a scream for all the world like that 
of a chicken hawk except it had a refined note, a sort of Schumann- 
Heink quality, which was unusual. I investigated a bit. It was 
a mocking bird perched high up on top of the vines that shaded 
prettily the old home of the cardinals, The mimic scream came 
from that delicate throat instead of the rather vulgar and less 
aristocratic hawk. The Schumann-Heink quality of tone was ex- 
plained. And the object of the scream, or the cause of it, L saw 


sneaking off in the grass a “green-eyed monster” sure enough, a 
sleek well-fed Tabitha. How I hated her, I mean, disliked her. 

But my friend the cardinal! This morning J heard his high 
clear whistle and, as has been my habit for a week past, I set out 
to keep my appointment with him. Back of the barn and then 
over a rail fence into a pasture, lined on one side by osage hedge- 
rows vividly green, the field sloping sharply to Garrison creek, I 
slowly and cautiously make my way. My friend is a lover of quiet 
and orderliness on the part of his brother man; hence my care and 











caution, 
be 


1 background of dark green. 


might seen darting in and out, a flash 


THE 


My eyes Ss arch the hedge row where sometimes my friend 
of scarlet flame against 


But I sean the hedge in vain today— 
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ravine to my right, the white sp'otches on her wings showing 
Surely she has a nest nearby. I 
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lear, 
watch her for a very little while 
toward my friend who is exhibiting himself 


only a saucy brown thrush noisily bobbing in and out and a_ finely in the young apple tree. What a beauty he is! What a 
plebian sparrow or two hopping about on swaying twigs. I gaze beauty! Next to a beautiful woman and a sweet baby I don’t think 
toward Garrison Creek and the big cottonwood. No sign of him the good Lord ever made anything so strikingly handsome as the 
there though a red-headed old woodpecker is busy drumming a dead male Cardinal Grasbeak. 
or dying limb of the old tree. I turn toward the orchard hard by Now, my friend is joined by his wife again but when she discovers 
the barn, and in a thorn tree next to the wire fence, the bristly me sitting so close ’ off she darts to a big apple tree fhity feet 
limbs and ugly trunk now partly concealed by the leafy green, I de- further away. My friend drops lightly to the grass w! tar- 
tect a vibrant, crimson object. It is he, my friend the cardinal! I ries for a moment reminding me of a red rose let fall ther some 
move toward him thirty feet perhaps and stop stockstill, feasting my careless country lass, or a great splotch of blood spilled mysteriously 
eyes on the scene. Somewhere I recall having read that there is from the skies. Now he flits to the young apple tree again, this tie 
no prettier sight than a green-leafed cherry tree laden with ripe with something in his bill, a seed or berry perhaps. Sudde ly a 
red fruit, so striking by way of contrast is the vivid coloring. I tongue of flame shoots out and up and my friend sits seret high 
think there is, \ cardinal, or a pair of them, flitting hither and above my head. I gaze up at him steadily. I envy him. I adore 
thither in the midst of lovely green foliage is ten times prettier. him. And how good he has been to let me see so much of him this 
lo a bird-lover a cardinal in a green tree is abundant joy as long day. Somewhere over there in the orchard is his wife. I ear t see 
1s he remains ther vhich isn’t usually more than two or three her but she is there surveying me, it may be, with jealous . And 
minutes If a real lover of bird life who has a note due in the what is that? The dinner bell surely. Who would hav cht it 
nk and has lain awake nights wondering how he wou!'d meet it, was midday. I glance at the sun. It is almost directly over my 
, second pair of twins has come into his home, no sight will help head. Usually the tones of that farm bell are most ome 
him forget his anxiety sooner than a splendid cardinal regally sounds to me. But not today; not today. I am actu moved 
fitting from een ugh to green bough making thereby a fire bush with strong feelings of revulsion at the thought of leaving my friend 
full flame look commonplace merely to eat dinner. I speculate on not answering the summons at 
I stand three minutes, perhaps, thus watching my friend. Ah, all, when suddenly am smitten with a certain specific memory. 
another! His mate is with hin [ can searcely call her my friend, Peach cobbler for dinner today with cream! Such was the announce- 
much as I should lik« rather s is only an acquaintance. I am ment at breakfast. would not do to absent myself today from 
not at all sure that she has any use for me. Almost always when that dinner. I might, in consequence, fa]] far in my hostess’ esti- 
I see her, which is seldom, she is peering out at me from a se- mation, who is none other than my mother-in-law. That would never 
questered bower as if she were suspicious of my presence and do. Never! 
motives. Well, I can not blame her for being jealous of such a I get up regretfully and instantly two crimson streaks stream 
brilliant-plumaged husband Who would not be I wonder if her southward to the big cottonwood. I stand motionless a moment 
little breast doesn’t often throb with fear for his safety. Alas the straining my eyes in my zeal to follow their flight. Then I wave 
heavy price that plain and sober wned wives have to pay some- my hand toward the brighter of two reddish dots in the stark 
times for gorgeously garbed husbands! branches of the giant tree and turn to walk rapidly a even 
I draw nearer the thorn tree and my friend and his wife dive hungrily dinnerward. Ten days of my vacation on the farm remain, 
deeper into the foliage. Soon the husband reappears. Then he is therefore I resolve to visit my friend twice daily and if successful 
off for a short excursion to the orchard and lights in a young apple each time I will get twenty glimpses of his crimson loveliness, 
tre He looks toward me eyeing me curiously. I brought no glass Here’s to my friend the Cardinal! He is a gentleman and a 
ith me this vacation and I reproach myself now for such remiss scholar and what is more—he is a Kentuckian! A Boone County 
| come closer and sit down on a flat stone directly under the Kentuckian at that. No doubt of his orthodoxy, his ge ol 
thor? re \ mocking bir flits out of some bushes in a his polities. Evcar DeWrrt JONES 
Th 
e Severity of Our Lord 
A Missing Characteristic in Our Portraits of Jesus 
BY J. H. JOWETT, D. D. 
Who do that I the Son of Man am? And they said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, El 
and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets.—Matthew avi. 13 and 14. 
Who do men say that I am?” What are ways of the great leader, we were to ob- instances, our imagination, working upon 
t popular impre sions What says the man tain the reply, “He’s another Cromw 11!” the suggested clue, would fashion a man in 
in the street It is.a most interesting ques- our imagination would have little difficulty whose character a certain vigorous stern 
tion, and the answers may provide us with in depicting the lineaments of his mind and ness and sincerity formed a most essential 
mu illumination on the character of our soul. There would be no nonsense about part. “Who do thie onlookers say that the 
Lor Hlow did Jesus of Nazareth strike him. He would be no trifler, no petty dab- Russian leader is like?” Another Cromwell! 
the common mind How did he appeal to bler, toying with silken ceremony. If any- “And the Scotch preacher?” Another Knox? 
the ordinary imagination What elements where there were soft and flowery meadows * And Jesus? Whom do men say that he 18 
predomi: ited and determined the popular in his character, even in the very meadows like? Another John the Baptist! 50 like 
‘ ptions When ordinary people looked the ribs of granite would obtrude. A severe him that many believe him to be John 
upon m, how did they think about him man, a conscientious man, with a consuming who has returned from the dead. Is that 
The emphasis in their thought may be in- and invincible passion for the right! An- the impression our Saviour made? Was he 
irate heir conception may be seriously other Cromwell! so much like John as to revive his mem- 
lacking in true proportion, and yet we may Some Great Preacher. ory?—John, with the desert wonder in his 
be sure that they will lay hold of some ele- If some great preacher were to appear in eyes, with his defiance of unworthy con 
ment that is to some extent obtrusive. Scotland, influencing the country from end vention, with his proneness to call 4 spade 
Who do men say that I am What do they to end, attracting and subduing mighty a spade, and with his stern and fearful 
see in me, and what significance do they at- crowds by the constraint of his message and talk of the axe and the fan and thie flame. 
tach to it?” , life, and the rumor was to come across the And did Jesus recall John? And is there 
A Modern Analogy. border that he was “another Knox,” again anything of John the Baptist in our own 
Now let us approach the incident by the we should know how to shape and color our portrait of the Christ? 
way of a modern analogy. Suppose that conceptions—a man of plain, bold, bald Missing Elements in Our Portraits of Jesus. 
some great leader were to arise in Russia, speech, wasting nothing in idle finery, dress- And “some say Elias!” And was there 
swaying the people by the might of his ing up his denunciations in common home- so much of the Elijah element in Jesus that 


personality, and leading 
them against the frowning, hoary structures 
of custom and tradition. And 


own commanding 


imprisoning 


suppose that, in answer to our eager ques- 
tionings as to the character and manners and 





spun, a man who takes the readiest road to 
the noblest end, making short work with all 
obstructive conventions, tolerating no stucco, 
and exposing the very inmost hearts and 
cores of things. In both these hypothetical 
. 


some people believed that Elijah had come 
to the earth again? They were not using 
vain and empty speech. They knew their 
history, they knew the prophet Elijah, and 
many times as they went to their homes 
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the late evening after companying with 
Jesus throughout the day, they said one to 
another, “He is Elijah over again!” And 
Elijah—what of him? He “dwelt in the 
clefts of the Cherith,” he “slept under the 
desert broom,” he “lodged in the cave of 
Horeb,” and he “haunted the slopes of Car- 
mel.” He “came down from the hills the 
personified conscience of the nation, a 
patriot as well as a prophet, and “his ruling 
passion was jealousy for the Lord God of 
Hosts.” “His spirit blazed” against the un- 
decided and the “weak-kneed” who halt be- 
tween two opinions, and he moved towards 
his goal with the impetuous directness of 
flame. Such was Elijah. And some there 
were who gazed upon our Saviour, and as 
they watched and listened they said, “It is 
Elijah over again!” Is this Elijah element 
to be found in the face which we draw ot 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? 
A Jeremiah. 

“And others, Jeremias!” “You ask what 
he is like. He is another Jeremiah!” 
Unhappily, we hold a perverted image of 
Jeremiah, and we have imported his very 
name into English speech as a synonym for 
tearfulness, for sad and aesponding lamen- 
tation and complaint. And true it is that 
in Jeremiah’s life there are many moist 
places, and that in the fields of his prophecies 
there are many pools of bitter tears. Ay, 
vou ean find the elegy, and you can find 
the weeping, but it is the weeping of a 
strong man, a man “cast in brass, and dis- 
solving in tears.” This man’s word is “in 
his heart like a fire shut up in his bones,” 
and alone he exposes “the immoralities, the 
self-deceptions founded on superficial re- 
form.” Such was Jeremiah, and such was 
the man who was recalled to the minds of 
many of the listeners and onlookers as they 
gazed upon the Lord. 

Well, now, is this Jesus ever found in 
the portrait gallery of the church? We 
have Jesus as the Good Shepherd, Jesus as 
the tender Physician, Jesus as the Light of 
the World, Jesus as the Friend of little 
children; we have Jesus in Gethsemane, and 
Jesus on the cross; but have we Jesus as 
he appeared when he looked like John the 
Baptist, when he spake and moved like Jere- 
miah, and when his face was filled with the 
anger and menace of tlre prophet Elijah? 
Have we erased the severities of Jesus, and 
have we reduced him to a sweet, and effemi- 
nate friend who can never make people afraid? 

The Jesus of the Scriptures. 

After all, the Jesus of the Scriptures could 
be terribly severe. I have not to search far 
to find his likeness to Elijah and John. How 
austere he seems when he is proclaiming the 
responsibility of life! To hear him is like 
being in some assize court when the judge 


is summing up the solemn issues of life and 
death. There is no distracting rhetoric 
There is no play of fancy. It is altogether 
plain and austere. How stern it all seems! 
You must die if you would live! You must 
bury self and you must dig your own grave! 
You must always be ready to sacrifice a 
part in order to save the whole! “If thy 
hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off!” Far 
better a bleeding, violent pang which will 
Save than a creeping paralysis which will 
kill! I do not wonder that when he spake 
in this wise his hearers thought of John. 
These stern details of moral surgery could 
not do other than recall the man who advo- 
cated the axe and the fan and the flame. 
You must be ready, proceeds our severe 
Teacher, ready to forfeit lower attachments 
if they stand in the way of the higher. “It 
any man come to me and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yet, even his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” No attach- 
ment must for a moment be permitted to im- 
pair our fellowship with him. Is that austere 
enough? What kind of a picture will that 
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make when you have got it on the walls? 
Such speech does not exactly “distil as the 
dew”; it falls like ice, and “who can stand 


” 
9 


before his cold? 
Jesus and the Pharisees. 

3ut let us go still further. Let us watch 
our Lord as he comes face to face with the 
leading practitioners of professional religion. 
Is he “gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” or has 
he the tone and mien of Elijah and John? 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees. , 
ye shall receive the greater damnation.” 
“Ye fools and blind!” “Ye blind guides!” 
Ye “whited sepulchres!” “Ye are of your 
father the devil!” “Ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity!” I do not wonder that when 
men listened to words like these they 
thought that Elijah had come again from 
the hills. I do not wonder that others be- 
lieved that John was back again from the 
dead! It was John’s manner, John’s style, 
John’s terror, almost John’s very speech! “O 
generation of vipers,” John had said to a 
similar audience, and now the onslaught is 
revived by other lips at a later day: “Ye are 
of your father the devil.” 

The Tenderness and Austerity of Jesus. 

But go one step further. Surely we find 
severity enough here. “Cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant into outer darkness.” “I never 
knew you.” “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
unto everlasting fire.” I feel perfectly sure 
that on the night of the day when those 
terrible words were spoken, and in many 
a house on hillside and vale, it was said 
in awe-inspired whispers, “Don’t you re- 
member John’s word: ‘He will burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire?’ It must be 
John back again!” We may dilute these 
words as we please. We may spiritualize 
them as we will. Their terror remains, 
even though we may have ousted it from 
the circle of our thought. I do not call 
for the rejection of a single tender element 
which has gathered to our conception of 
the Lord since the days of our childhood. 
It is not rejection that we need, but addi- 
tion—not rejection, but enlargement. 

The Lion of the Tribe. 

Keep your picture of the Good Shepherd, 
but add to it that of the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah. Keep your picture of Christ and 
the little ones, but add to it that of Christ 
with the whip of small cords. I do not ask 
you to surrender the 14th chapter of John: 
I ask you to add to it the 23rd chapter 
of Matthew. Keep your 15th chapter of 
Luke, with its heartening evangel of the 
home-welcome of a prodigal son, but by its 
side place the 25th chapter of Matthew, with 
its lurid Jineaments of a most certain and 
appalling judgment. Treasure up every ten- 
der and gentle element you have gained, but 
add to it that further element, less wel- 
come because more austere, which made 
same men say, “It is John the Baptist,” and 
others, “Elias;” and others, “Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets.” 

The Absence of Awe. 

Now it is because of the absence of these 
sterner elements in our conception of the 
Lord that there are so many grave omissions 
in our character. In our religious life there 
is a conspicuous lack of awe. We have an 
effeminate God, and we can trifle with him. 
Fear has never come upon us, and trembling, 
which made all our bones to shake. Our 
hearts have never stood still. Our faces and 
our steps have never betrayed an awful vis- 
ion. There is no awe in our souls. Not 
that we are to be so awed as to be chilled 
and suppressed into fruitless bondage. There 
is an awe which is not inconsistent with 
the rarest joy. Awe deepens the life and 
make profound joy possible. The dredger 
is not the foe of the river; it deepens and 
preserves its channel, and hastens the flow 
of the stream. And these great, awful, awe- 
inspiring conceptions of our Lord dredge the 
life; they gather up its rubbish, its loose 
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uncleannesses, its silt and waste, and carry 
them away, and so make room for a full 
volume of pure and happy emotion. “Rejoice 
with trembling;” the reverence helps the re- 
joicing, preventing it from becoming a mere 
surface-pool which will evaporate in the first 
fierce days of drought. The finest hilarity 
is ever in league with gravity; real joy is 
the consort of reverence. We must there- 
fore recover the conceptions which inspire 
the life with awe, and to this end we must 
spend some seasons in the sterner company 
of Jesus; we must seek his presence when 
he sits as judge, when he speaks words 
which might well make the most flippant 
sober, and when he recalls the severe like- 
ness of John the Baptist, or Elias, or Jere- 
mias, or one of the prophets. 
The Lack of Righteous Indignation. 

And may I not go farther and say that, 
because we only hold fellowship with the 
milder Jesus, there is a great lack in our 
life of righteous indignation. We do not con- 
template the angry Christ, and we therefore 
do not appropriate the power of a mighty 
passion. We have our personal resentments, 
our petty antipathies, our sharp and fierce 
resentments against personal injuries. I 
speak not of these. These are unclean fires, 
and ought to be put out. No, what we lack 
is a clean flame that will only burn un- 
clean things, the old prophetic fires, the 
fine pure indignation that flames at another 
man’s wrongs. That is the capacity ye lack, 
and we lack it because we do not seek it in 
our Lord. I tell you our Lord is not ef- 
feminate. “When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again!” Yes, but how was he when other 
people were reviled? Did he not become “a 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest?” “A bruised reed he 
shall not break,” so exquisitely mild and 
gentle shall be his touch! Yes, but how when 
other people were breaking the bruised 
reed, like kine trampling and crushing a 
thousand reeds in order to quench their 
selfish thirst? Then it was, “Woe unto 
you!” It is that note we lack, that healthy 
passion we need, and I trace the lack to 
a want of a sensitive awe, the awe which 
has seen the lightnings flashing from the 
throne of the Lamb, and which has known 
the Lord himself when he is like unto 
John the Baptist, or Elias, or Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets. 

The Lack of Sensitiveness. 

Finally, I think our very tenderness is 
lacking in sensitiveness and exquisiteness be- 
cause these sterner and severer elements are 
absent. Love that can never be speechless 
in awe, or passionate in indignation, is not 
of the finest kind. Tenderness without 
the Elijah element may be a perilous seda- 
tive; it can never be a healthy tonic. Ten- 
derness ought always to be “honey out of 
the rock.” I would like to have tasted the 
tenderness of Elijah; I warrant that noth- 
ing could have surpassed the delicacy and 
helpfulness of his pity when the widow’s 
son was lying dead! Honey, I say, out of 
the rock! We must have those austere 
heights in our life, or our tenderness will 
never “sweetly distil in the dew and the 
rain.” We must “worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness;” our outlook must in- 
clude both “the goodness and severity of 
God;” we must sometimes see’our Lord as 
one like unto John the Baptist, or Elias, or 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 


Wisdom in Uniform.—To a guard at a gate 
in the Broad Street station, Philadelphia, 
there recently rushed an excited individual 
with this query, “Have I time to say good- 
bye to my wife, who is leaving on this New 
York train?” 

“That, sir,” responded the guard, with a 
polite smile, “depends on how long you have 
been married.”—Selected. 
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Section XXXVII. 


Zechariah and the Reconstruction of the 


Temple 


September 17. 
1. PROBLEMS OF PERSIAN RULE. 


Tha nap of the world was changed by 
Cyrus when, in 538 B. C., he conquet “l Baby- 
lonia inged the capital of the empire 
from Babylon to Susa rhe empire of Baby- 
lonia that had so long dominated the for- 
tunes of th vorid now gave place to the 
Persian empire No one rose to dispute the 


thority of its rst monarch, Cyrus the 
(ireat reigned from 558 to 529 B. C. 
But after him came less prosperous times. 
Cambvses. his son 529 to 521 B. ¢ . was 
~ 1 bw the postor Barda, and then 
< ’ t juestion as to vho should take 
t thron 

| general who w ected to this posi 
tion was Darius t his advent s hailed 
as an opportunity for revelt on the part of 
tie dependent ind = conquered states of 
the empire. It was therefore an open ques 
tion whether he would succeed in consolidat- 
ing his dominion. And this feeling of unrest 
was felt keenly in the province of Judah In 


fact it was the earnest hope of those who 


laboriously reorganize the 


Judah 


thus 


trying to 
that the 


were 


fortunes of empire would 


afford an opportunity 


break up and 
for independence to little provinces like Judah 
little 
prosperity if the 


forward. 


which saw but hope for either inde 


pendence oI consolidation 
of the empire 


feeling of unrest is a part of the background 


Jewish went This 


of the message uttered by both Haggai and 
Zechariah. The former had uttered it twice 
over in his messages of October, 520, and 


(2:6.21). Zecha- 
riah refers to it frequently in his efforts to 


December of the same year 


console the. people of Judah in view of their 
poverty and the distressing sense of depres 


sion that prevailed in the little state. 


2. ZECHARIAH, THE COLLEAGUE OF 
HAGGAI. 


In the community which had remained in 
Judah at the time of the destruction of Jeru 
salem and had maintained as far as possible 
its corporate existence through the half cent- 
followed, there was a man 


ury that young 


of priestly family, Zechariah by name, who 
was deeply interested in the revival of Judah 
particularly in view of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the arrival of the first of the re 
turning pilgrims from Babylonia. This man 
seconded the efforts 
Haggai and in November 
after Haggai’s 


gave to his countrymen an 


eagerly made by his 


620 B. C., a 


contemporary 
month second 


message, he 


earnest warning against the danger of fol- 
lowing the evil conduct of their ancestors 
whi ad not listened to the voice of the 


paid the penalty 
disaster. In the 
Zechariah 
contains 
Judah’s 


forme! prophets and had 
national 


January of 519 B. C, 


of suffering and 
month of 
published a second which 


Inessage 
the eight apocalyptic pictures of 
condition and prospects, and forms the main 
section of the book. 

The little Zechariah is not a 
unit but divides itself into three parts; the 
first eight chapters belong to the time and 
ministry of Zechariah, the 
name they bear; chapters 9 to 11 and 12 to 


volume of 


prophet whose 


14 form two other prophetic fragments seem- 





Text for Special Study, Zechariah 4. 


ingly unrelated to the activity of this 
prophet and probably proceeding from other 


periods. 
3. THE SPIRIT OF LATER PROPHECY. 


It requires but brief study to ce mprehend 
the facet that propheey declined definitely in 
the period following the exile. The days of 
its ali ry with Amos and ended 
the prophet of consolation in the late days 
of the exile. The prophets of the later times 
have less of urgency and authority and their 


began with 


messages are of a very different and less con- 
vineing tone with the possible exception of 
book of Jcnah. 

« features of this Inter type 
work are 
‘nt events in the form of dates, 


the splendid 

rhe outstandir 
ot prophetic its more precise refer- 
ences to eurl 
its large admixture of apocalyptic elements 
including the use of visions, the employment 
of angelic meditation with the inereasing 
sense of the divine 
life and most of all the 
the feeling of pre phetic awareness and power 
which characterized the earlier interpreters 
of God. This is not to affirm that these later 
prophets of the post-exilic times were not 
Judah. 


leaders she had and 


remoteness from the 


prophet’s decline of 


men of great value to the state of 


They 


were indispensable to her 


were the greatest 
continuance; but 
their interests were increasingly absorbed in 
the reorganization of temple offices and rit 
ual perhaps because of the need that religion 
should have a visible embodiment in a build- 


ing and its services. 


4. PICTURES OF JUDAH’S CONDITION. 


The section Zechariah 1:7 to 6:8 contains 
eight visions of the prophet all related to 
a single night in the month of January 519 
B. C. The first illustrates admirably the 
apocalyptic character of of this 
He sees four angelic horse- 


much 
prophet’s work. 
men who bring report of world-wide feasts 
at which the angel of the Lord was greatly 
exasperated, crying out against the apparent 
indifference of Jehovah to the continued mis- 
fortunes of his people. Apparently Judah’s 
feeling was very keen that only with the 
break-up of the Persian empire could she 
prosper. 

The second tells of the four 
symbolic of the familiar four empires that 
had shared in the spoiling of Israel. Their 
intended to 


vision forms 


doom predicted in words 
comfort the discouraged people. 

The third vision, that of the measuring 
line (2:1-5) points out the fact that it is 
useless to measure Jerusalem for walls, first 


was 


because Jehovah is her protection, and see- 


because her people will soon be so 
that no walls could 


In 2:6-13 there is a fragment of 


ondly 
numerous contain the 
population. 
a hymn entreating the people who are still 
resident in Babylon to leave that heathen 
country and come to assist in the revival of 
Judah’s portion. The fourth vision (3:1-10) 
describes in symbol the malign efforts to 
bring reproach upon Judah and her repre- 
sentative, the priest Joshua. The oracle 
ends in encouragement to Zerrubbal to com- 
plete the building of the temple which he 
has begun. 


In the fifth vision, that of the candlestick 
and the olive-trees, the value of these two 
leaders, Zerrubbal and Joshua, is the theme. 
They are the anointed heads of the commu- 
nity and particularly is Zerrubbal en ouraged 
(4:6 B. to 10°A.) to go With the 
building of the house of God which has been 


forward 


so much of the time delayed. 

The remainder of the oracles, those of the 
flying roll, the woman in the measure and 
the chariots of the four winds, with 
other features of the community life. 


dea] 


5. THE COMPLETION OF THE TEMPLE. 


The work of building the sanctuary pro- 
gressed but slowly. It was begun in 520 B. 
C. but it 


To be sure there were othe 


was four years before it was fin- 


ished. reasons 
for this delay than the poverty of the com- 
munity. The neighboring tribes resented any 
effort to rebuild a city which had proven 80 
hostile and powerful in past 
Perhaps their interference was not as serious 
at this time as at the later 
Nehemiah rebuilt the walls, but at 
hindered the progress of the work. 
When the outline of the new 

appeared, who had 
province and seen the former structure were 


generations, 


day when 
least it 


building 
those remained in the 
disappointed and depressed by the smallness 
of the building. 
and especially 
Babylonia rejoiced at the encouraging pros- 
3:8-13 


But the younger generation 


those who had come from 


pect. (Ezra 

At last the house was completed in March 
of 516 B. C. (Ezra 6:14,15), and the state 
of Judah was at last on its way toward re- 
habilitation. 


Into the Forever 


What may we take 
That marble door 

Admits no fruit of all ‘our long endeavor. 
No fawn-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 


unto the vast forever? 


What can we bear beyond the unknown 
portal? 
No gold, no gains 

Of all our toiling; in the life 
No hoarded wealth 


Nor guilt, nor stains. 


immortal 
remains, 


Naked from out the far abyss behind us 
We entered 

No word came with our coming to remind Us 
What wondrous world was near, 


No hope, no fear. 


here; 


Into the silent, starless before us, 
Naked we glide, 
No hand has mapped the constellations over 


us, 


night 


No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 
Yet fearless toward that midnight black 


and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare: 
The beckoning of a Father’s hand we fol- 
low— 
His love alone is there; 
No curse. no care. 
. R. Sill.” 
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The Lie 
Rebecca Wentworth Spalding. 
a little girl, whose mother 
fect. The mother always did what 
+. no matter how hard it was to do, 
i to do it because it was right. 
| heard her mother talk with 
vho often came to stay with 
, wd sometimes her mother read to 
: er stories out of the Bible; and 
alw ivs of the people who 
New Testament. 
It see to the little girl that when her 
Peter and John and Stephen 
Pan} and the other disciples, 
»y and talked with them. When 


as if she 
* the Savior. it was almost as U 


girl loved to hear how he 
it water in the dark, stormy 

to the disciples in the boat, 
not afraid:” and of his taking 
Peter and James and John up in the high 
mount: nart where they saw him as 
; Heaven, “for his face did shine as 
the light. and his raiment was dazzling 
vhite.” But most of all she loved to look 

. her mother’s eves when her mother said, 
For God so loved the world that He gave his 
nly begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 

In Sundav-school she learned about the 
people in the Old Testament, who had the 
eommandments, and who so often disobeyed 
them. She learned the commandments by 


heart because the other children did and 


hecause she liked to learn things by heart. 
But it seemed to her foolish that they were 
needed now. foolish to teach people, “not to 
lie,” an not to steal,” after Jesus had 


lived on earth. If they knew about Jesus 


they would not think of lving and stealing. 
Ihe people in the Old Testament needed the 
commandments because they did not know 


how much God loved tnem. 

One afternoon, and it was Sunday after- 
noon, sne was playing out in the yard by her- 
self, and she had on new shoes. The yard 
sloped down the river, and near the farther 
cornel ist bevond the fence there was a 
tangle of tall weeds, which she could see, 
nd that she’ knew there was a miry 
place: and she also knew that bad men often 
sneaked through this way, bringing jugs of 
Whiskey from the other side of the river. 
She had been told not to go near that cor- 
ner of the yard, but this afternoon, when 
she was all by herself, she went down to the 
fence. It was a low fence, she climbed it, and 
saw the pathway through the weeds, 
ricket ld boards, laid across the mud. 


then sli 


he walked on the boards, clear down to 
the river. She saw a skiff just starting out 
Irom the other side, she felt afraid, and 
Started to run back. First one foot and then 
the other foot slipped off the old boards into 
the mud, and when she got back to tne 
fence, both of the new shoes were covered 
with mud. She rubbed it off as best she 
could on the grass, and then she staved 
quite near the house. It was getting late, 
but she did not want to go in, because she 
had been through that bad place. 

Her mother came down stairs as she stood 
at the edge of the porch. “My child,” she 


exe ed. “VY 
Xelaim l, “You have been down to the 
river!” 


“No, n other!’ 
then she 


Seemed 


’ the little gir] answered, and 
knew she had told a lie, and it 
ag ? her that the new shoes with mud 
. €m, (and she could not take her eyes 
from them) were a part of al the wickedness 
ae _ been. She felt so far away 
- —~ ae ler, felt as if she were all alone 

the world, and that God was gone 

“Oh,” said the mother, 2 
Pelled to look up. 


there ever 


and she was com- 
She had never seen her 
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mother’s eyes like that before, so hurt and 
so full of sorrow. 

It was not for the new shoes her mother 
eared, it was not even for the great disubed- 
ience; it was for the lie she had told. How 
could she have dene such a thing, the little 
girl who belonged to her mother! 


The Consumption of Alcohol 

There was recently issued from the Board 
of Trade in London a paper which contains 
some significant figures. The statistics show 
some striking comparisons with reference to 
the consumption of beer and wine. In the 
consumption of beez Belgium holds the bad 
pre-eminence with 48.6 gallons per head; the 
United Kingdom is second with 27.4 gallons 
per head; Germany third with 23.4 gallons; 
Denmark gallons; the United 
States 16.8 gallons; Australia 15.2; Sweden 
12.8; France 8; Norway 4.1 gallons. It ap- 
pears that Germany as a whole stands third; 
but this gives no idea of the beer drinking in 
particular portions of the empire, especially 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden. In Ba- 
varia the figures show the enormous con- 
sumption of 50.6 gallons per head. In many 
of the countries there has been a declining 
use of alcoholic beverages, except Belgium 
and the United States. In wine drinking 
France stands first, showing 34:5 gallons per 
head; Italy second, 25.8 gallons; Portugal, 


shows 20.5 
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20.6; Spain, 17.4; Germany, 1.19; Belgium, 
1.04; the United States, 0.49, and the United 
Kingdom, 0.27 gallons per head. The report 
shows that in Britain and the United States 
the proportion of total revenue raised from 
aleohol during the past ten years ranges from 
23 to 29 per cent of the total government in- 
come. No other countries appreach these in 
the amount from the liquor traffic. These 
figures give some intimation of the almost in 
conceivable burdens which civilization bears 
in consequence of the use of alcohol. 


One of our first duties, says George Daw- 


son, is to find out that all human institu- 
tions are only for a 


time, enduring 


till the germ of the constitution reaches 
the largest possible development, and then 
effacing finger begins its 


decay’s work, 


No sooner does the fruit come to _ its 
full richness, nor has the sun put his last 
finger-touch upon the peach, than 


vesture, so 


decay 
begins, and that splendid, is 
found to contain a stone and that stone is 
but a sepulchre, which contains a seed; and 
yet from the seed shall come another spenl- 
dor of outward vesture, which the stone of 
the sepulchre doth but veil for a moment. 
The stone must 
be rolled away; for the new life is better 
than the old. The seed must fall: for the 
new truth must be born. 


There must be resurrection. 









and moisture. 





Biscuit. 
full flavored throughout. 


open the package and you'll 
see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
them.” 








“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 
crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 
In a few days the crackers 
become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


“When you get them home, 
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Harding, who several 
During the 


W. B. succeeding W. H. 


Moline Church sent its minister, 
and defrayed months ago removed to Canada. 


State Conventior 
interval the pulpit was supplied for a num- 


Slater, to tl 


all expenses , 
ber of weeks by J. Newton Cloe. 
4 union meeting, held by Lew D. Hill at . 

Dalton City, is reported to be drawing large C. M. Smithson’s revival meeting, lasting 
peu . — ° : 
neregations, and at latest account there for two weeks during the vacation period 

ha , } oon six conversions in the Macedonia Church, Fayette County, 


- resulted in fifteen additions on confession of 
B. S. Kello, who preaches at Pleasant |.) oa three otherwise. The pastor is 
Grove near Jeffers nville for part time ony, Wright Spurlin. 
took the confession of four persons at 
Fourth Chureh, Danville, will be pastor- 
less after October first, at which time the 
Mount Erie Chur : present minister, H. D. Williams will leave 
meeting in September, conducted ny ). I. to hance pastor at Newton Falls. Ohio. Mr. 


; b *. Stout, Earl Sidwell p . : : 
Eaton, assisted by J. E. Stou Williams is doing excellent work in Danville, 


last regular appointment. 


h is to hold a revival 


and wife having succeeded in assisting this new con- 
ntress gregation to the completion of a new build- 


Gerlaw Church, of which K. C Ve g 
a total number of twenty- jing, which admirably serves the needs in that 
locality. Mr. Williams has a strong pulpit 


and his departure from Illinois is to 


is pastor, received 
one additions last 
vere on confession of faith. message, 

be regretted. 


year, of which number 
seven 


J. P. Givens will hold a meeting for his 
beginning the lat- George H. Brown was given a farewell re- 


own church at Lexington, 


ter part of September. The pastor will be ption by Charleston Church before his de- 
sailahe | by Mrs. J. E. Powell as soloist. parture for Chicago to become minister at 
. Austin. During the evening a large company 

1. M. Francis, pastor of Newton Chureh of friends gathered to bid him Godspeed, and 


revival meeting succeeding 2 jg, present Mr. and Mrs. Brown gifts indieca- 


is holding a 
churches Of tive of the congregation’s and the communi- 


, . hin) he 
union revival in which all the 


the community united. ty *s esteem. The church at Charleston v rv 


The Story-Stout meeting at Stewardson bearing testimony regarding the very inti- 
had resulted in twenty-nine additions during 
with twenty-seven of these be- bearing testimony regarding the very inti- 
; mate place which Mr. Brown held in the life 


of the congregation and city which he is leav- 


commendation to the cong rregation at Austin, 


the first week 


ing on confession of faith 











Joel T. Davis, who pr wches at St. Joseph, ing. 
s being ssisted in a meeting by W. W 
Sniff of Paris, with large congregations and 
. 1 . eat o . 
est that prophesy well for the meeting Secretary Ss Letter 
It is reported that Mt. Pulaski Chureh has 
called J. Newton Cloe of Greensburg, Kansas, This missionary year closed up in good 


but formerly of Illinois, to its pastorate and shape and the reports for the year will 
i the same, to begin work at show up well, notwithstanding the financial 


outlook has been quite gloomy over the 


country and the cost of living has been much 


3 ii *rairie Church held its annual ; 
The Union Prairi i higher than usual. 310 churches, not so 


sket dir r Sunday (ugust 0) Mrs sah 
. 7 many as last year, made offerings to our 

irold E onser of Champaign spoke 1 the : . 
Hat lJ I t l | i work, and about the usual number of En- 

terné ind M. P. Wall, the minister : Seg = 

deavor societies and individuals. The total 

‘ he he morning. - : : : - 
,; treasurers receipts for the tC Ss Was 


Keithsbure Church, where L. F. DePoister $9,493.16, and Bible-school receipts, $3,070.72. 
churches of the both larger than last vear. 


meeting, to be We have every reason to feel encouraged 


preaches, will join the other 
nmunitv in an evangelistic 
eld bw Wood and Rice, commencing the sec- and to h pe for a much greater success the 
September. coming year and a larger 
November. 
A good many churches “laid out” on us the 


offering in 


ond week I 
The revival meeting at Detroit, where De 


Fores Mullins preaches, is being held with 
" M past year for one cause and another on 


peor d ages pi Ro i they the account of I cal ce nditions, but we hope they 
blind singer of Missouri. ‘There was one will all be in line with a good offering this 
ancinttetien i first Sundav. fall. A rops are much better than was ex- 
pected they would be, which is heartening. 
opened its re Chas W. Ross of Litchfield will have Roy 


Brown of Bellefontaine, O., to assist him 


spec ts, 


First Chureh, Danville, 
modeled house of worship last Sunday to the L. 
delight of the pastor, W. E. Adams, and the in a meeting in October. 

Ernest H. Reed has had three additions 
lately at Washington and the building is 
being repaired to the extent of about $300. 

Immanuel Zeller has accepted the work 
at prim se and Cuba will want a good 
man to follow him. 

. 


entire congregation This congregation is 
this week entertaining the churches of IIli- 


nois in their annual State Convention. 


E. W. Sears, formerly pastor of Winchester 
Church, became pastor at Maroa, August 20, 
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These lessons in Social Christian- 
ity, edited by Josiah Strong, who has 
lohe as much as any one to enlist 
the modern church in the social en- 
terprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pas- 
tors and church workers in all parts 
of our country. Back of Dr. Strong 
is an Advisory Committee of thirty 
leading representatives of the vari- 
ous denominations. Hundreds of 
groups—Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Young People’s Classes, Adult Bible 
Classes, Y. M. and Y. W.C. A 
classes as well as prayer-meetings— 
have been using these lessons during 
the two years of their existence. 

So wide-spread has been the 
terest in this line of study that the 
Publishers of the Bethany Graded 
Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American In- 
stitute of Social Service in supplying 
the maturer classes of our Sunday 
Schools with this literature, 

Beginning Next October 

No one will take exception to the 
statement that these Lessons on 
Social Service are the most vital, 
timely, thought-provoking, reverent 
and satisfying treatment of the big 
problems of the social order that 
have ever been offered to Sunday 
Schools, 

And not the least of their value ws 
that they elicit an interest at once im 
every one to whom their subject- 
matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organized for this study. 
Old classes can be doubled and 
trebled! The Less ns fit up close to 
the every day life of the people. 

Published in magazine form and 
issued monthly. The subscription 
price—50c a year—makes them less 
expensive than the usual adult lesson 
literature. 

’astors and church leaders whe 
wish to see the work start off in the 
utumn with zest and inspiration 
will recognize at once the value of 
starting these classes in the study of 
Social Reform. 

Send 5c in stamps for a single 
‘opy of the magazine. Do it now 
and begin at once to talk up the new 
program for the Fall Quarter! 
Address, 


The New Christian Century 
Company 


joo E. goth St., Chicago. 
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Kimnundy 
Grove and 


Ww. J. Simer of reports one 
it Lovell’s three at 
_ and a good meeting at Bethel. 


Smith’s Grov 


Carley reports a great meeting in 


WwW. 1 

gress at Setw irdson, eighty added in two 
é a and continue at deast another 
‘She ler Ca ll is greatly pleased with 
the rk at Girard; a number of young 
:, made the good confession recently; 
x) atte nee at the church services and 
ons forty to fifty at the prayer meetings. 
HH savs “«Fjne church to work.” This is 
the secret fhings will be doing in any 
ehul those ¢ maditions. 

KF. Lewis Starbuck, a Eureka student who 
‘ es re full time, is in a revival meet- 
Shirley with home forces. 

H \M. Brooks can be secured to serve 
vurches within reach of Paris, for fourth, 
lf full time Use him. 

Ihe Gibson City Chureh, L. O. Lehman, 
i ster, has ade pted Mt. Vernon as their 


egining July 1. That work 


has had many hard struggles, but a brighter 


lawning and they are hopeful. 


aa A ry chureh in the state is asked to send 
1 dollar to help defray the expenses of the 
state convention. It will be acceptable even 
ifter the convention is over. Send your 
personal check or a dollar bill to our treas- 
ure! it is a small amount but will be a 
great | 

The Second Chureh, in Quincy, Was or- 
eanized September 3. The First Chureh, 
Quincy, is supporting this work as their 


Living Link this year. 
F. H. Vornor. of Roodhouse, has taken the 
work at Homer and is already on the ground. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DeweeEse, Office Sec’y-Treasurer. 





News Editorials 





Ideals cf Illinois Department. 
Many of our Illinois readers are receiving 
The Christian Century 


at the state 


While in attendance 
Danville this 
week. From the generous words which have 


Convention at 


been heard, the Illinois Department modestly 
assumes tly 


workers of Illincis are finding 
department of service to the 


} } 
such a special! 


state work. The editor is not in the least 
conceited over the page which he has been 
conducting. Its faults are patent to him, as 
With lim- 


ited time at his command, he has trie] to 


undoubtedly they are to others. 


be true to an ideal for which there is large 


pace in the reportorial pages of religious 
journals. From appearances, one would judge, 
in many religious journals the news pages 
to which odds and ends 
are thrown which are unfit for treatment on 
more dignified pages of the paper. If an 


editorial page may in effect be 


are the “junk heap,” 


either en- 
nobling or debasing, the same is equally 
true of a department. Insincerity, 
flattery and small talk are no more credit- 
able in a paragraph news report than in a 
full-page editorial. It has been the pur- 
pose of this department to report all hap- 
penings in the brotherhood which were of 


news 


significance, and to leave unreported things 
of no moment. What is read in the church 
papers will, to a very large degree, create 
the interests of individual Christians and de- 
termine the quality of church fostered by 
such journalism. If things of large signifi- 
cance are reported, individuals and the church 
are likely to take on vision and strive for 
Worthy objects—and the reverse is qvite as 
true. In a signal way, even the minister is 
susceptible to this same influence. And the 
minister of today is finding it sufficiently 


difficult to make his message a big and true 
one, without the necessity of battling 


against the unwholesome and sinister effect 





THE 


of a chureh press in which ideals are not pur- 
sued with a considerable degree of consist- 
ency. 
Whet is Church News? 

The Christian Century has sought consist- 
That 
a new range had been installed in the chureh 


ently to record facts of vital avcount. 


kitchen, an ice-cream social held netting prof- 
$12.00. or that the Aid Society met 
with Sister Moore instead of Sister 
was thought of too little significance to the 
Kingdom and the brotherhood of the state 


its of 


Tones, 


to find a place in the news columns of our 
church papers. We have felt that the sur- 
render of a soul to Christ, awakening inter- 
est in missions as shown by offerings for 
that cause or otherwise, the change of pas- 
toral leadership from one congregation to 
another, advanced movements for elevating 
our standards of education or for adequate 
endowment of our colleves, the stimulation 
by a pastor of his congregation in the di- 
rection of social service, dee arations or a°- 
tivities in behalf of co-operation and unity 
among all the discip] s of Jesus, efforts to 
realize a higher degree of efficiency in the 
educational function of the Sunday-school, 
or anything which appirently manifested a 
developing spirituality, these and other re- 
lated subjects have been gladly received for 
pubtication in the news columns of the IIli- 
nois Department. 
The Dignity of tke Ministry. 

We have tried to shield the minister from 
embarrassment, cecasioned by reports of lit- 
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tle or no significance to wlich his name is 
attached, as we would shield him from un- 
complimentary rumor. It has been our idea 
that the reputation of the ministry in gen- 
eral, and of the minister in particular, will 
certainly not be enhanced by permitting the 
idea to become current that preponderance 
of attention and emphasis is attaching to the 
coal ranges and other mere instruments of 
our institutional life, rather than to the great 
The Dis- 
ciples of Christ are preaching great spiritual 


spiritual or missionary realities. 


realities, and The Christian Century will be 
slow to give a false impression by its re- 
ports. 

Candid and Sincere Reporting. 

This department is attempting to deal 
candidly and honestly with all men. We 
have tried to be free from flattery and in- 
sincere praise. We have tried to deal with 
merits and without 


events on their own 


color. Frequently, we have been unible to 
use some of the materials which have been 
sent for the Illinois page. We are glad to 
have this office considered the clearing house, 
where may be taken what seems best of the 
generously contributed reports, and the rest 
left unused. We are thankful to many pas- 
tors and others who send us their weekly 
bul'etins and reports, and shall hope to have 
merited the confidence of these and others 
for a continuance of the same favor during 
the current year. The Illinois page is gra- 
tuitously given the State, in order that in a 
particular way State interests may be served 
by the paper. 
















7. Every 





Bethany Graded Lessons; 


Absolutely the Greatest Achievement in the History of 
Sunday-school Literature. 


. There is more to them—at least a third 
more 


. They are rich, vital and full of sugges- 
tion to teacher and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 
lesson writer is an expert of interdenomina- 
tional reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 
—a dozen leading denominations have coiperated to pro- 
duce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


The Wide-awake 
Superintendent 


Says 









are 















than is contained in any other series, 
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Church Life | 
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remain with the church 


© Buckner will 
it Ashtabula, Ohio, at an increased salary. 
1. P. Garmong and Arthur Long are con 
tinuing their meeting at New London, Iowa. 


\n evangelistic meeting is in progress at 
Erie, leadership of J. vs 


Martyn 


Kan., under the 


orhis is in a meeting at 


Frank L. Van V 


Hickory, Wis with ‘J H. Goodnight, the 
pastor there 

Work has been begun on a new building 
for the congregation of First Church, Evans 
ville, Ind 

\ meeting is in progress at Red Oak, Lowa 
lhe pastor, George H. Nieo!l is assisted by 
Charles E MeV iv. 

First Chur Hannibal, Mo., has received 


hequest of $2,000 from a member who 


recently 
gain able to take up his 
of 


Walker is 
Keota, 


vork at Iowa, after an illness 


several me nths 

Roy E Buffalo, N. Y.. is in 
{ ssful evangelistic meeting at Throope- 
ville, N. Y., with D. H. Bradbury, minister. 


Deadman, of 


C. H. Morris, pastor of Central Church, 


Marshalltown, lowa, has closed a week’s 


meeting at Bevin’s Grove, with ten additions. 


Church, 


J. Ray Fife, pastor of Central 
Marion, Ind., has aeceptel a eall to Fau 
and began work there Septembet 


mount, Ind., 


4. D. Harmon will close his pastorate at 
First Chureh, St. Paul, Minn. the latter 
part of September Mi Harmon has been 


for fourteen years. 


luekerman are 


W. A. Haynes and FE. C. 


1 snecessfu etin it Mineral Wells, 
lex Duri the t week there were eight 
We 
Charles S. M Ww is resumed’ pul 
t at Uni sity P surech, Des Moines 
; nal ( fauna e-ture tou 
I \u t 
| is PL Ke f Ft. Dod lowa, has 1 
ive ’ ll to Central Chure Waterloo 
va | torate « been vaeant si 
re nat ! iW = ] I ! 
I. hid | taicen the warl it 
\ ! \ l Pr D. MeCallum 
} ret " nm 
Dosahont 
An « ‘ s bein nale to 
] wl 4 ( mad. ¢ i yt 
f out 18.000 \ ! 1 nd nun 
Sur . ly . 1) } lk 
Frank EF Tavi ll close s pastorat 
P let T th nd « { veal 
J t ! let 
1 ‘ | i is 
torate I 1 } 
| l. Cahil land. OV nd | N 
I Wells | 0) N ! e ad 
' sat tl tn t f th Jefferson 
Count Ohi hel it Stanton 
i ri 
\ union servi \ held at Highland Park 
Chureh, Des Moines, Towa, by a number of 
neighboring chure s, as a tribute to John 
MeD. Horne, previovs to his departure his 
new pastorate it Ch leston, Tl 
J, Arthur Dillinger, who is taking a year’s 


from his at Drake University, 


vacation 


THE 


is at Littleton, Colo. There have been eight 
recessions in the five weeks that he has been 
there. 


The foundation of the church at 
Kan., has been completed and the 
laid Masonic This 
which will be ereeted at a of 
will be rushed to completion. 


new 
Liberal, 


-stone with rites. 


corner! 


edifice cost 


&10.000 


James N. Crutcher has resigned as pas 


Kans, to 


tor of the Temple, Kansas City, 
take effort on or before Dee. 1. Mr. Crutcher 
is now in a series of meetings with J. P. 


Pinkerten at Bentonville, Ark. 


kK. L. Frazier will return to St. Petersburg, 
Fla.. where he will resume his pastorate 
Qettcber 1, after two months spent in 


Mr. Frazier oceupied the pulpit at 
several 


Indiana, 
Phird 


SeTVICeS, 


Chureh, Indianapolis at 


M. N. Pittman has resigned his pastorate 
at Lansdowne Chureh, East St. .Louis, H1L., 
to accept a call to Second Church, St. Louis 
Mo., beginning there September 3. During 
Mr. Pittman’s pastorate of two years the 
membership of Lansdowne Church has been 
nearly doubled. 

\ new church edifice is being planned by 
the congregation at South Pasadena, Cal. 
where Booker Smith ministers. 4 lot has 
been purchased and a smali building will 
be erected on the rear of this at a cost of 
$3,000, leaving room for the erection of a 
larger structure at a later date. 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 


churches of Virginia was held Aug. 21-4 at 
the Galilee Church, near White Hall, Fred 
erick county, with a large attendance of min- 


isters and laymen. The principle addresses 


vere given by President Willis, of the Vir- 
ginia Christian College, of Lynchburg. 


Oklahoma Christian University will open 


its fifth session, September 19. The prospects 


bid fair to surpass, during the coming year, 
the splendid records so far made by this 
rising school of the southwest. President 
Zol.ars has returned from his trip abroad. 
Woerkmen are now busy renovating and mak 
yx adved improvements on the buildings and 
rounds During the past year $25,000 in 
pledges to the permanent endowment was 
ihe Boy's Camp of th eemason Street 
Chureh, Norfolk, Va.. is preving an ageney 
1 cementing llows! p with other churches. 
\. Roy Williams has been appointed Seout 
Master of Troop 1 f Norolk, This camp 
\ visited by six leaders of boys’ work in 
\ j s Norfolk « ele nd referred = to 
fr the pulpit im ecommendatory « fashion 
by Episcopal rector \ ten days’ outing 
vas provided for six boys suggested by t 
he 1 of tthe nit charities and a o da 
outing for the Bovs Home of Norfolk.  ¢ 
Mi. Watson is minister of this congregation.” 





Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their want: 
or wares. The chaige is one cent fu 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cent: 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping 





DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, 
Curistian Century ( 


I 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need cl 


furnish a well-designed 






irch letters? 
ocks of 


fifty 








at 50 cents Write us, care of X, New Cuaistiax 
CentTuRY Co, 

WANTED—Young man, good stenographer ari 
typist. M ist be industrious, ambitious, and an activ 
church worker. None others need apply. Good sit- 


with future prospec 
experience, waces desired 
i y 


PANY, Wellsville, N. 


ts. Address stating age, 
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ies * FOR G/RLS * wy 
/ A Christian home school, limited in num- 
A) bers, unsurjassed for its yportunities tor 
{| culture art, literature and history. Col- 
t/ lewiate Academic and Sr cial courses. Brey 
y aration for toremggn trave Catalogue sent 
upon request 
rs P. Smith Miller, 
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September 7, 1911. 


Wm. Brown sends the following 


(reorge 


from Jubbulpore, India. “There are 


report ae 
twenty young men and fifteen young women 
in our Bible College this year. One of the 
young men is from the Australian Mission 
of the Disciples of Christ, which is working 
about 3C0 miles from here. Another young 
man is from the Kurku Mission. We now 
graduates out preaching and 


Shah, our 


have nineteen 
doing other mission work. Mm, ds 
Indian pastor in Harda. attended a course 
of lectures on Sunday-school work in Jubbul- 
pore some time ago, and is now holding Sun- 
day-school institutes in various mission sta- 
tions. He has just held a very suecessful 


one in Bilaspur - 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Herbert Smith reports fifty-two baptisms 
at Lotumbe in the month of July. 

For many years none of the large towns 
within a day’s journ’y of Bolenge have been 
willing to heart the gospel, but this year has 
marked the beginning of sp'endid works and 
the erection of churches in four of the larg- 
est towns. Recently the remaining four have 
also askel for evangelists, one of them 
buildiny a lovse for their teacher before 
asking for ore. In many of the places where 
teachers have been for years, the work has 
been placed on a more permanent basis by 
the erection of ch»rch buildings. 

W. R. Hunt, oi 


“Our evangelistic work grows large. Six- 


Chuchow, China, writes: 
teen of our helpers met in monthly confer- 
ence yesterday. | shall baptize a number of 
believers in the early fall. Two more fields 
Evan- 
velist Shi is visiting the stations and may 


have offered open‘ngs for evangelism. 


vo with me to the Hills for a few weeks. 
The spiritual tone of our work is high. 1 
am trving to help the Christians see the 
cultural power of believing prayer.” 

M. B: Madden and family reached Japan 
safely after a terrible experience, as_ their 


steamer, the “Empress of China,” was 


stranded on the rocks outside of the bay. 
They are more than delighted to be back 
n Japan. 

The missionaries in Japan had a_ fou 
days’ conferen-e in Bible Study with Dr. 
W. W. White and his brother, J. Campbell 
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White. This conference will be a blessing to 
the missionaries the year through. 

From all fields there are most earnest ap- 
peals for more workers. The harvest was 
never so abundant an] so ripe as now. The 
need before was never so great. 

The missionary year will close on the last 
day of September. All moneys intended to 
be included in the report of the year should 
be in Cincinnati by noon of that day. Usu- 
ally, the forwarding of offerings is postponed 
until the last month, and the last day of 
that month. 
It will help the work if offcrings 


Sometimes money is forwarded 
by wire. 
are sent in as promptly as possible. 

Mrs. Donald C. MeCallum of Vigan. P. I., 
writes: “We feel sure that we are g ing to 
enjoy our work here very much. We find 
the people for the mest part very kind and 
lovable. The need here is great indeed. It 
is only by putting forth our best efforts that 
we ean hope to anywhere nearby meet with 
the measure of success which our presence 
here would justify.” 

The missionary year eleses on the last day 
of September. Churches and schools and 
societies and individuals, who wish to have 
their offerings included in the annual re- 
port would do well to forward their gifts 
without delay. We started the year with 
the intention of increasing the receipts forty 
per cent over those of last year. This ein 
be done if all who are interested in the 
work would contribute as liberally as they 
are able. F. M. RAINs, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


What Has Our Brotherhood 


Movement Done? 
By J. K. Shellenterger. 


First—Our Brotherhood is only two and 
three-fourths years old, hence only _ begin- 
nings have been. The possibilities have not 
even been visualized. 

Second The Dis« ipl Sarea people difficult 
to organize. So many organizations suggest 
ecclesiasticism, and in Disciples is an inborn 
revulsion to ecclesiastical authority. 

Third 
ing our men that organization for efficiency 


However, the Brotherhood is teaclh- 


in the Kingdom of God is sane and thorough- 
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ly in harmony with the purpose and metho:l 
of the Christ. 

Fourth—The 
men a practical vision of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Brotherhood is giving ow 


Fifth—Our men are beginning to see that 
a religion that is incarnated in real flesh and 
blood—that does not walk on two feet, and 
minister with both hands is only a_philoso- 
phy and is not worthy the Man of Galilee 
and the Son of God. 

Sixth—The Brotherhood is making 
for men in the life of the 


place 


Chure) instead of 


sending them to the Lodge Room for virile 
association. 

Seventh—The Brotherhoo] is taking men 
to our Miss‘onary Conventions by the hun 


dreds. These Conventions are becomin:s Lay 
men’s as well as Preachers’ Conventions; 
thus our Laymen are getting the world vi 
sion from our Master’s viewpoint. 

Eighth—The Brotherhood is organizing 
men in the local fie’d for definitely caring for 
the unfortunate. 


oN 


Ninth—It is organizing our men for care- 
fully planned and de‘erminately executed 
work in personal evangelism. 

Tenth—It is making our local Brother 
hoods Fatherhoods also. Thus the organized 
manhood of the Church is becoming vitally 
interested in the boys. 

Eleventh 
the Kingdom of God the supreme purpose in 


It is slow y yet surely making 


our men’s lives, and the Chureh the center 
of their social and moral activities. 

Twelft! 
of the supremacy of the Church in the local 


Our men are catching the vision 
community, and are diligently working to 
establish the Church as a beacon light and a 
tower of strength in its own environment. 
Thirteenth 
any other existing organization? No, be- 


Cou'd these things be done hy 


cause they each have a single aim, and a 
segmentary pu'p)se. Our aim for the 
Brotherhood is: “ALL the men of ALL the 
Chureh at ALL the Chureh’s work.” Ow 
purpose is full orbed. There is nothing which 
the Church ought to be doing to which the 
Brotherhood does not hold itself responsible. 
The women have pressed forward to their 
limit in the Church’s work, until the men 
have come abreast. When that time comes 
our God only knows what the new and great- 
er possibilities will be. 











the Board kas answered but 59. 





6 per cent. semi-annually and you have no taxes to pay. Write 


SEPTEMBER IS THE ONE MONTH 


Specially Devoted to Offerings for 


CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 


WHY TAKE THE OFFERING? 


ist—To help house homeless brethren; 2nd—Our brotherhood declared in the National Convention of 1888 that a Church Ex- 
tension Fund was absolutely necessary since the Mission Church can borrow nowhere else and in most instances must borrow to 
build; 3rd—We should support a work that is our own; 4th—Up-to-date church buildings furnish the basis for all church work and 
missionary enterprise; 5th—209 appeals for aid to build necessary buildings for missions have come during the past ten months and 


LET NOTHING SET IT ASIDE 


_. The Board begs that the churches will devote themselves during September to offerings for Church Extension. 
fair since it is the last month of the missionary year and the only month for this offering. 


Keep the Offering Going Until Every Church Responds with the Best Collection It can 





Send, whether Great or Small! 


Send all remittances to G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec’y., 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OUR ANNUITY FUND 


Has built 162 church buildings. Annuity money given to Church Extension erects churches while it earns you an income oi 
G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec’y., Kansas City, Mo., for information. 





This is only 
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Beginners’ Grade—For Pupils of 4 and 5 Primary Grade—For Pupils of 6, 7 and 8 
Years Years 
Lessons Prepared by Marion Thomas, 
FIRST YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book (with Picture Supple- 
ment). 

Pupits’ Srorres (Illustrated folder). 
-UPIrs’ S ii = SECOND YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 
Purits’ Stores (Illustrated folder). LARGE Pictures (6x8 inches). 
, -_ Pupits’ Storres (with hand work). 

fTES — |] is ] T Be Ke 

oe cas I Ms 7 or 9 = —ws THIRD YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 

a See Tone eoeepe LARGE PicTuRES (6xS inches). 

Puptts’ Srorres (Illustrated folder). Pupits’ Srortes (with hand work). 


Lessons Prepared by Francis W. Danielson. 


FIRST YEAR— Treacuers’ Text Book. 
LARGE Pictures (9x12 inches). 








Bethany Graded 
: l_essons ) 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday -School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quar- 

The Life ter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning The Gospel 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no | Of the 

of Jesus private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully Kingdom 

, with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons 

In Fifty-two to twelve leading denominations. BY DR. 

Lessons e graded lessons are approac hing completion. The Beginners’ grade was complete JOSIAH STRONG 


*rimary grade will be complete for the opening of the new year— A monthly magazine 


BY DR. LOA Be casend your af the Eabermediate grade’ (ready, Geseber'1) oupelieg boys and ats | fet dul clasess, Gm 
a f - and 16 years.) mature young people 
[he Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in [| who wish to study the 
A manual for young | every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to | great vital problems of 
peoples and adult classes. | excej; In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art | Social Christianity. 
It is conceded to be the | work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher Pastors and aul 
most practicable text and pupil, in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich leaders who wish to see 
for its purpose on the spiritual insight. Nothing has been left-undone that money, ] the work start off in the 
market. intelligence and Christian character could do to make these | autumn with zest and 
The book grew in the | lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. inspiration will recog- 
actual experience of Every lesson writer is a recognized authority in the Inter- nize at once the value of 
teaching. From_ the denominational Sunday School world! starting these classes in 


moment it came from ‘a — 4 the study of Social Re- 

the press it has been in Demonstration of Christian Unity co 

ereat demand. Another Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly 

F the essential unity of the churches and the possibility of organic union than 

2 the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an inter- easily organized for this 

prepared for. denominational series of Sunday-schoo]l lessons. There has been no study. Old classes can 
It is’ just the thing serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, be édihled and trebled! 

among them Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. : : 

a. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can 

ple of high school age. doubt that codperation and union is possible at every other point? to these studies with 


| 8 »( i ] ; V ath le . . . avi 
Bat & is cquly we The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the | ®™82!ng interest. 


Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. F — only 50 cents a 
Price 50c. In quanti- . year for twelve numbers, 


ties of 10 or more, 40c. A NEW YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER 1 Send 5c in stamps for 
Write today for ¢ The Sunday-school calendar is made to conform to the public school a single copy of the 
calendar. While the graded lessons may be begun at any time, there are magazine. 
obvious advantages in starting at the beginning of the new cycle. 
Send today for Price List, Order Blank and Prospectus! 
If you state which grade you are chiefly interested in, weewill send, in 


addition to prospectuses of the entire series, a teachers’ and pupils’ text 
for that particular grade. We do not send a complete outfit as free 
samples. 


p THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 0) 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


. | New classes can be 
edition is now being 


Men’s classes will take 


for classes of young peo- 


ad ipted to adults. 


copy. 











Junior Grade—For Pupils of 9, 10, 11 and 12 | Intermediate Grade—For Pupils of 13, 14, 15 
Years and 16 Years 
Lessons Prepared by Josephine L. Baldwin. Lessons Prepared by Dr. Milton S. Littlefield. 


FIRST YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. " FIRST YEAR— Tracers’ MANUAL. 
Pupits’ Book FoR WoRK AND STUDY. Puris’ Book ron Worx aXxp Srupr (wile 
SECOND YEAR— Teacuers’ TEXT Book. — Map Supplement). 
Purtts’ Book FoR WoRK AND STUDY ‘ 
THIRD YEAR— Teacuers’ TEXT Book. SECOND YEAR— TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
Pupits’ Book ror WorK AND Srupy. Pupits’ Text Book (with maps). . 























